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A Balanced Life for Mental Health 


By Napina R. KAVINOKY, MD. 
Secretary, Southern California Conference on Family Relations 


PACIFIC The first three papers and the panel discussions 
NORTHWEST in this issue were presented at the 1944 meeting 
CONFERENCE of the Pacific Northwest Conference on Family 

Relations, Katharine Whiteside Taylor, president, 
held in Seattle, Washington, March 16-18. Speakers outside the region 
included Ernest W. Burgess, then president, National Conference, 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director, Child Study Association of America, 
and Nadina R. Kavinoky, M.D., secretary Southern California Con- 
ference on Family Relations. 


RECREATION can be the first stage 
in initiating both relaxation and rest for an individual or a 
family group. The type of recreation would determine 
the effect in compensation for fatigue, frustration or for 


the release of nervous tension. The type of recreation ~ 


would also determine its value in creating a healthier 
spirit in the family through helping to create the mood 
for happy intimate contacts. 

Work and rest are essential to a balanced life, but the 
efficiency of both is enhanced by play. Recreation should 
be adapted to each individual's particular need and desire. 
Because recreation became associated with the idle rich 
the majority of people dream of it as one of the means of 
escape from drab and hard working conditions, but their 
sense of guilt about wasting time in play prevents their 
actual participation in recreation. Some think of recrea- 
tion as indicating that they have arrived at a state of 
leisure, others as a cure for juvenile delinquency. The 
sense of guilt is so strong that many people have difficulty 
in accepting serious interest and skill in a physician, 
teacher or other professional person who also shows him- 
self to be human. These people put their professional 
counselors on pedestals, but also invest them with the 
rigid exterior of a bronze statue. 

Fortunately, in the last few years we are beginning to 
appreciate the warmth of human kindness and the cheer 
of a sense of humor. We are beginning to realize that a 
surgeon's skill is enhanced if he is a balanced person and 
not under tension. In addition his sense of humor and 
warmth of interest dispel fear and enable the patient to 
preserve his resources for the battle with sickness instead 
of wasting energy on fear. This understanding marked 
the passing out of the surgeon with the silk hat and Prince 
Albert coat and a forbidding pompous expression on his 
face which scared the patient more than sickness. We 
now realize that these exteriors were needed to cover up 
what he did not know. The same thing applies to other 
_ professions as well as to parents. The husband and wife 
who work and play together and with their children have 


succeeded in living together on a healthier and happier 
plane than the man who beats his wife and children into 
submission or the family where the respect was paid ex- 
ternally to each other but in reality it was only a gesture. 
In our efforts in family counseling and preparation for 
marriage we try to bring more serious consideration and 
responsibility to our late adolescents but much more of 
the music, dance, and joy of courtship and honeymoon to 
enrich the life-time of marriage. 

In the next few years we will hear much more regard- 
ing the role of the arts, crafts, music, dance, drama, chess 
and many other types of recreation as means of rehabilitat- 
ing our men wounded in body and spirit. Sleep will be 
the first step; rest, protection from noise, confusion and 
responsibility will be the second step. The third will be 
recreation to build a bridge of happy impressions back to 
civilian life. Then come the training for jobs and responsi- 
bility. The reason is that recreation rests the mind and 
gives an outlet for frustrations and aggressions. Recrea- 
tion creates situations which give legitimate escapes for 
our pent-up emotions. Even more, we can learn coordina- 
tion, cooperation and skills through play. A sense of 
humor and a hearty laugh do more to dispel gloom and 
depression than tons of sedatives. Participation in group 
play gives a greater feeling of belonging and thus security 
which is so greatly needed by those who have gone 
through the shocks of war or civilian life. 

Today in peace as well as war time, our waking and 
even our sleeping hours are a succession of small or severe 
shocks to the nervous system. Every siren, auto brake, 
telephone bell, moving traffic, crowds, large stores are 
stimuli to the nervous system. These accumulated stimuli 
create the constant need of adjusting to every such inci- 
dent. The result is that by the end of the day our nervous 
system is like the main spring of a watch which has been 
wound too tightly. Home is one of the few places inter- 
ested in helping to recreate the members of the family. 
Home must be a “retreat” where we can recover from the 
high speed world in which we work. Home must be 
flexible enough to adapt itself to the individual needs of 
its members and have ingenuity enough to create play 
situations. 

Fatigue is the symptom of exhaustion of more than 
physical energy. Today exhaustion of the mental and 
emotional powers are even more prevalent. Lack of bal- 
ance in living is the rule. It results in hours of mental 
work or study which causes inability to concentrate, to 
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remember, to understand and to think clearly. Thus crea- 
tive work is inefficient and worry sets in. When too much 
responsibility is also attached to the position the combina- 
tion of worry, a sense of guilt, a feeling of frustration and 
inefficiency shatter the feeling of security. This insecurity 
is also reflected in the actual relationship between hus- 
band and wife, parents and children. 

Recreating the mental and emotional energy can come 
through work as well as play. One business executive 
comes home, cleans the venetian blinds, works in the 
garden or shop or other hard work in the home. Our 
medical association even has a garden club. Of course 
such an executive must be free from a feeling that work is 
beneath his dignity. He also must enjoy whatever chores 
he undertakes. One couple spent hours during their en- 
gagement period repairing their home furnishings. His 
hobby had been cabinet making and her's weaving and 
‘other crafts. Both of their jobs were exacting, thus they 
accomplished a release of tension, rest and the joy of build- 
ing their home as well. 

Many women in the higher income brackets have found 
peace and contentment through volunteer work in the 
Red Cross canteen, nurses aid and other opportunities 
for being needed, being mothers in a larger sense when 
their children have married or are in service. Many 
women have found great joy and satisfaction in tackling 
real jobs in the defense plants. They have not only found 
joy in doing productive work but have found a feeling of 
rejuvenation and security in being able to hold the job 
shoulder to shoulder with men and youth. This is far 
more satisfying than cards or gossip. Thus work can be 
play and serve in recreating emotional energy. Far more 


constructive than the attitude of twenty-five years ago - 


that work was a necessary evil to be avoided if shelter and 
food could be obtained some other way. This latter attitude 
resulted in failing to prepare our girls for the joys of home 
making due to the antagonism toward housekeeping. 

Every individual has emotional needs which demand 
satisfaction just as physical hunger creates a need for food. 
The average daily job, even a professional one, rarely 
gives the opportunity to satisfy all of our interests and 
desires. Even those interests essential to more efficient 
work are given an opportunity of play only in the most 

The home and family can not only give opportunity for 
legitimate outlets for aggressive impulses, frustrations and 
other tensions, but also by creating happy outlets can it 
benefit itself. Being oneself is one of the essential needs. 
Each individual at some time in the day or week must have 
an opportunity of being natural, throwing off the profes- 
sional uniform and “letting one’s hair down.” A husband 
and wife must be able to play a duet in life, each skilled 
in his or her own way, yet producing a harmonious whole. 
Neither needs to play second fiddle all the time. 


Integration of our diversified moods, interests and ac- 
tivities are necessary. Our enthusiasms, ambitions and 
needs must be respected and outlets created for them. 
Submerging oneself is bound to result in either explosions 
or so crushing the individual that all that is created is 
smashed. War is an unavoidable situation which results 
in such nervous and emotional breakdowns, but in daily 
life breakdowns can be prevented and cured by simple, 
happy activities. These activities are just as scientific as 
shock treatment and in their place are effective and con- 
structive means of establishing balance. 

A normal, healthy man or woman finding himself or 
herself pushed around all day on the job will have enough 
resentment stored up by the end of the day to need to do 
something to recover his self respect. The age old pattern 
of medieval times was for the man to come home and beat 
up his wife and children. Today his or her resentment 
could find legitimate outlets in games of combat, hunting, 
wrestling or tennis. Any other opportunities to achieve 
supremacy can be created and such recreation brings back 
the self respect and self esteem through the recognition 
and praise of the family and friends. 

The dull monotony of many jobs leaves the worker 
thoroughly frustrated and if the boss was of a dominant 
type, the worker may come home not only frustrated but 
crushed and discouraged as well. Again the home set-up — 
can include and plan for a large variety of creative outlets 
which will keep the imagination alive and make more 
tolerable the work-a-day life. Painting, sculpture and 
handicrafts of all kinds, even gardening, cooking, baking 
and sewing can all be used as creative outlets. The person 
doing them must be a free agent in choosing what he or 
she wants to do, when to do them and for how long a time. 
Anything becomes monotonous and dull if we do it ten 
hours a day and six days a week. To have value as con- 
structive recreation they must give joy and satisfaction. 
Again the family can help by expressing appreciation and 
encouragement. 

Another common situation which can and must be ade- 
quately treated by recreation is that of nervous tension. 
The speed, confusion and great variety of impressions and 


people in our daily lives result in having us pretty well 


keyed up by the end of the day. In family life the husband 
comes home needing peace, quiet, the newspaper, a light 
book, soft music, chess or a social game of cards. If the 
wife is wise she will so plan her daytime interests and life 
that she too will enjoy the quiet, restful kind of recreation. 

There are times when we can not relax by resting in a 
quiet situation.. Then it is wise to skate, to play tennis, to 
bowl or some other physical activity before we can relax 
and rest efficiently. This is a very individual matter. We 
can usually tell by our dreams and by our waking with 
solutions to our problems of the previous day, indicating 

(Continued on page 58) 
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War and the Family 


By C. G. MacKeEnziE 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


THE GREATEST deterrent of war 
may prove to be the discovery that modern society can- 
not sustain it. This discovery is being made at the present 
time, when the impact of a global war is being felt 
throughout every area of organized life. 

It is the purpose of this study to explore the effects of 
the present war upon the family, a sensitive institution, 
which had a precarious enough existence in the modern 
world even before the war began. 

Many modern homes were the product of previous wars. 
Soldiers of the last war had married women whom they 
had met in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium 
and even Germany, and at the close of the war brought 
them to Canada where they tried together to build a home 
under conditions which made this task difficult even for 
those who did not possess this handicap. Not that such 
marriages were in themselves faulty. On the contrary, 
where they were able to succeed, they have helped to 
enrich Canadian life. Many such families took advantage 
of the Nation’s scheme to place returned men on the land. 
The writer was in close touch with this experiment in 
several of the provinces and found very few cases that 
could be considered a success. These failures, added to the 
growing numbers of families that had failed from other 
causes, grew to an unhealthy total. When the great de- 
pression came, to the families already in distress were 
added many others neither able to produce nor consume. 

In this period, in order to ensure a slightly larger bonus 
from the State, marriages took place with only the pros 
pect of scanty help from the municipal, provincial and 
federal treasuries. Such an expedient did not make the 
home more stable than those that refused to ask for aid. 
Canada entered the war with home life disturbed and 
erratic, incapable of imparting to youth the inspiration 
and power requisite for success. 

By a strange inconsistency, war, which disrupts the 
home and family, was able to transform some of the dis- 
turbing conditions at once. The stability of the home 
seems to be determined in part by economic self-sufh- 
ciency. And what the nation could not or would not pro- 
vide in time of peace, through force of circumstance it 
seemed able to provide in time of war. This may be the 
secret of the totalitarian states, both of the left and the 
right. They had created a war economy one virtue of 
which was the complete use of everyone for the common 
task. Now the states, which under socalled free enter- 
prise had not done so, were forced by the challenge of the 
others to create a self sufficient economy as well. The ef- 


fect was a stronger morale which helped them in some 
measure to meet the heavy impact of war. 

While there were many homes whose weakened con- 
dition was helped by the war, there also were homes 
strong enough to stand the trying pre-war period, which 
were hit harder by the war since their sons and daughters 
had to go. In the last war it had been possible for many 
to define patriotism as the willingness of someone else 
to die for their country. In this war there is no such 
exemption. This mutuality is humanizing. If the ordeal 
lasts long enough to cast its blight over all homes, there 
will be a widening and deepening of the fellowship of 
service and suffering and a strengthening of the roots that 
attach us toa common humanity. The sense of class dis- 
tinction had been fostered by the family. In the armed 
services and in industrial work men and women who had 
thought themselves superior now discover that those they 
had thought inferior are as good and often better than 
they. Persons so influenced will bring back home that 
which should enrich it as the center of life’s great inspira- 
tions. Then the new era that may be possible will not be 
retarded by the stubbornness of old and strong families 
who refuse to learn that economic self-sufficiency and its 
privileges do not warrant the folly of splendid isolation. 

But there were many homes in which hard times had 
elicited from parents and childern qualities of character 
more precious than material wealth. This was partly be- 
cause such homes had learned the difference between life 
and a standard of living. These homes asserted life itself 
as the great affirmation that could always find a means of 
survival. This discovery jsgof grea at fmoment, for it may 
develop into a coped and plan—to defeat 

ay ners e lesson was hard to learn in 
world whose industries have tried, with some 
products. Once learned, it has enabled western peoples to 
appreciate what has been the normal condition in some of 
the more populous countries of the world for centuries, 
and to understand the basis of that great resistance which 
China and, more notably, Russia has offered to invaders. 
In these countries there has been little or no disparity be- 
tween living and the standard of living, so that, in the 
present crisis, they have revealed great stability and an 
immeasurable capacity to suffer and rise above suffering. 
The western home is feeling out toward a fellowship of 
homes and families, which will form the broad basis of a 
society that can survive. 


Home making must become a social function. Marrriage 
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should not be licensed isolation in which love feeds on its 
own emotions. If each new home is received into the 
social order which extends to it not only a ready welcome 
but also the wisdom and power necessary to survive, 
then the stability of the whole is given to the part. Some- 
thing like this has been achieved in Russia. The recogni- 
tion of almost complete equality between man and woman 
with requisite recognition of and provision for the exercise 
of functions which belong peculiarly to woman, has not 
destroyed the home as many predicted it would, but has 
strengthened it, not as a solitary and isolated unit over 
against the state but as a partner with the state in its 
central purpose. 

The present war has both hastened and corrected the 
process of family disintegration, depending upon the vital 
factors in each situation. It relieved many of the tensions 
that had arisen, before they became too acute. In the 
calmer perspective of distance both parents and children 
could see issues more clearly and bring to them a more 
mature judgment, partly parented by lifting the home up 


to the level of the new national purpose. This solution 


was assisted by the ample provision which the Govern- 
ment has tried to make for the economic welfare of the 
families whose parents were at war. 

Separation has not been an unmixed evil, however. It 
is true that in a well-poised family group, individual mem- 
bers receive nutriment for the deeper levels of life. Sepa- 
ration denies them this privilege. Yet provision has been 
made to preserve this relation as much as possible. It 
has been my own privilege to provide facilities for the 
continued contact with home by men and women away 
from it. In my office at a large camp in Halifax, an Ameri- 
can soldier used to make a telephone call once a week to 
his home in New York. He conversed briefly with each 
member of the family and managed to bring the home and 
the camp very close together. That this cost him about 
eight dollars each time did not matter. It was money well 
spent, he said. Boys like to take their problems home, thus 
revealing the hold it has upon them. I sent a telegram for 
an Australian recently according to a system by which the 
sender may select any three messages by numbers. This 
lad selected number 89 which read, “Please send me,—” 
writing in $50.00, and number 143 which read, “The 
Lord bless you and sustain you in this great loss.” He 
was not asking for a loan and used a message of consola- 
tion. Such contacts with home bind not only the absent 
members but also those who remain at home. 

Not long ago a high ranking officer in the East com- 
plained that home influence was undoing what the Army 
was trying to do. Visits to his home were keeping a man 
aware of his own individuality and independence; the 
Army wished to incorporate him into a system of com- 
plete control. Men feel this tension and usually resolve 
it by yielding to the stronger force which is the nearer 


one. How are men, so completely possessed by another 
system, to keep unbroken their relation with a former 
one? Much thought and effort have been devoted to a 
solution of this problem. Through the friendly hospitality 
of all Canadian homes for men and women of the forces, 
homes away from home have been provided near camps 
and stations. I have observed the working of this and in 


some places have guided it. The results have been gratify- . 


ing. Without weakening their loyalty for their own 
homes, men have shared the home atmopshere as adopted 
members of other homes. There have been cases of abuse 
of this privilege. Improper liaisons have been formed 
which, if unchecked, eventually weaken both the homes 
concerned. There have been cases of illegal second mar- 
riages. Chaplains are cautioned to make careful inquiry 
about the marital status of both applicants. It is not al- 
ways men who are the culprits. I know of at least one 
woman who had a husband in each of the three services 
and who was drawing a tidy “unearned surplus” until the 
fraud was detected. 

But where decency has already become an inner code, 
the association of men and women in the hospitality of 
homes away from home has been elevating and has 
strengthened rather than weakened the homes concerned. 
In many instances men are entertained in homes which 
they judge to be better than their own. They are forming 
the purpose to make their own better when they return. 

What I have said above refers mainly to unmarried 
youth. But the armed forces contain many men who have 
left wives as well as parents behind. At first there was a 
strong disposition for women to follow men and set up 
housekeeping in whatever quarters they could find. 
When the Third Division mobilized in Debert Camp hun- 
dreds of women came to Truro and surrounding villages. 
There they did little except meet their men in theatres, 
restaurants and the small rooms available at high cost. 
Many of these women were dissatisfied and organized 
themselves into a club for mutual help and for the service 
they could render the men in Camp. But even then they 
were aware that the life they were living was artificial. 
This feeling was well expressed in the name they adopted, 
“The Tag-along Club.” The greatest defect of the scheme 
was the separation of these homes from the local communi- 
ties. The landlord-tenant relation was not conducive to 
the fullest satisfaction. Besides this there were few if any 
other relations, although this community was as friendly 
as such places can be. 

When the Division left, these women returned to their 
home communities and went back to work. Now both 
men and women are thinking of home symbolically and 
each partner is waiting for the time when the interrupted 
adventure may be resumed. While it may help to keep up 
the morale of both for women to follow their men, the 
relationship that is possible under such limiting condi- 
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tions is strained and unreal giving to it a sort of poignancy 
which the married state should not possess. 

When service continues in Canada, the transfer of 
home from one place to another has been easier and has 
helped considerably to preserve the personal aspects of 
married life. A slight relaxation of discipline has enabled 
women to visit their men in the centers where they work 
and live. Children are sometimes entertained, particu- 
larly at Christmas. This practical recognition of the 
home has done much to mitigate the distress of trying to 
live together in close quarters where it is difficult to enter- 
tain others. Married men whose wives are near are care- 
ful to give their own wives preference. This is not ridi- 
culed by the others but is accepted by them as the natural 
procedure. The position of such homes would be im- 
proved if both men and women worked. There are exam- 
ples of this in all three services. This possession of a com- 
mon interest is one of the most vital of the unifying agen- 
cies and it should be encouraged. Where there are chil- 
dren the establishing of day nurseries would solve the 
problem of child welfare and point the way to the future. 

Naturally, during the war, there have been many new 
weddings. Some of them have been carefully conceived 
and, while the element of haste seems present, they pos- 
sess in themselves the inner guarantee of success. But 
many do not. They have been launched upon a sea of un- 
certainties. They have little fellowship, for example, 
with any branch of the Church. I know of one young 
woman who, thinking that she had to be a member of a 
church before being married in one and by a minister, of- 
fered to join and resign at about the same time. There is 
little grasp of the groundwork of life, the underlying basis 
upon which that which abides must be built. Asa result 
the tensions incidental to the early stages of married life 
are not understood or met intelligently. Before an actual 
crisis comes some way could be found'to bring such homes 
into relation with the community so that they might share 
in its stability. When so much is done for men, something 
could be done for families. 

Not only has enlistment of men and women in the 
armed forces disrupted the home, but similar enlistment in 
industry has done the same. 

There are many who have had to search for what living 
quarters they could find, with the usual results. From 
many of these homes both men and women go out to work. 
When the children are young, they are given the privilege 
in some places of a day nursery; when they are of school 
age they have largely to fend for themselves. From the 
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adolescent group there has been developing a band of | 


delinquent youth, growing in size, and giving to their 
community a problem of control with which there is not 
ample machinery to deal. From this group are being re- 
cruited some of the replacements in the ranks of criminals. 
This may not be new for boys, but it is a new role for 


girls. They have played it in a manner suggested by their 
sex. There are always men ready to encourage them, so 
there has been a serious increase of social evil. The remedy 
for this lies in a greater measure of control over the com- 
munity with a view to directing its forces creatively. 

Closely related to the problem of youthful delinquency 
outside the armed forces is the considerable degree of self- 
indulgence within them, that makes use of and helps to 
extend this delinquency. It is obvious that war stimulates 
to greater activity those strong urges of life, by the segre- 
gating of men in barracks and on shipboard, and awaken- 
ing in women a deep tide of emotion. 

Recognizing the power of the sex impulse and the cer- 
tainty of its indulgence, the authorities have tried to safe- 
guard health by providing, both before and after contact, 
appliances and remedies that have been deemed satisfac- 
tory. This provision and the strong insistence upon its 
use have prevented, perhaps, the spread of the disease, 
but, by making it safer, have actually encouraged the act 
that precedes it. A gradual decline in infection, gratifying 
as it is, has this disquieting feature. The question is not 
dealt with on a moral plane, although Lt. Col. Williams 
suggests that as one of the lines of attack. It is along this 
line that the community as a whole should move, in order 
to safeguard the home as the only legitimate sphere of 
married love. I have noticed that the presence of women 
within barrack areas, in the comradeship of service, has 
had an ennobling effect. It is outside this organized life 
that self-indulgence becomes easier. If local communities 
could provide a sufficiently rich social life the same or bet- 
ter results would be assured. 

The central place which the sex act occupies in official 
opinion about the family makes it easier for young married 
persons to make the same emphasis. Marriage so con- 
ceived becomes an occasion for the same indulgence that 
is considered illegal outside of wedlock. Denied this by 
enforced separation young people tend more and more to 
seek satisfaction. This is sometimes by agreement, but 
more often without it and while one of the partners re- 
mains faithful. Eventually, however, the strain will show 
and will be one of the causes of tension if and when mar- 
ried life is resumed. In a system such as that now existing 
in Germany woman has been asked to accommodate herself 
to the official estimate of man’s need. Among the peoples 
who are fighting that system a way should be found to 
safeguard the decencies of civilized society. It is said that 
in Russia there has developed a higher ethic among men 
and women. This is because woman has achieved a com- 
plete emancipation and is in no respect an instrument of 
man. The participation of men and women as partners in 
the development and defense at the same time of their 
social order has enabled them to sublimate great emotional 
urges. The general prevalence of the married state, too, 
has provided a channel for their expression. The erection 
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of the home on the narrow basis of a biological function 
makes the superstructure insecure. It is the poverty of 
present thinking, the lack of lofty motives in which all 
youth share, that makes them undisciplined and erratic. 

When the men have not been sent abroad but are still 
serving in Canada, a more determined effort should be 
made to allow them to serve near their homes. Then they 
could visit more often, and indeed they might actually live 
at home. There seems to have been an opposite intention, 
with the result that parts of many Canadian homes are 
separated by miles of space. If this situation could be cor- 
rected, there would be a steady rise in the spiritual tone 
of many men and women, too, and a consequent accelera- 
tion of the national effort. 

It is not only the Armed Forces, that should make the 
role of homemaking easier, but also the larger community 
in which these homes are struggling to survive. The local 
community may represent the whole state for there the 
situation may be brought under control. If the question is 
asked, “What can be done?” let the answer be sought in 


the usual way, by surveys, analysis of causes and the test- 


ing of remedies. Even as in time of war, surgery and other 
forms of applied medicine are made more efficient by the 
demands made upon them, so our social sciences should 
grow in adequacy, too. As in the days of Nehemiah, when 
the walls of Jerusalem were being builded and defended 
at the same time, each worker bearing a trowel in one hand 
and a sword in the other, so it must be now. We must 
build and restore as we defend. 

The Canadian home possesses a rich tradition from 
which to draw. Since there are many homes that do not 
seem to have shared that tradition, it should be possible 
to create a channel between them through which inspira- 
tion and power might pour from the one to the other. 
There are the homes from which war has removed a son, 
husband or father forever. For this loss there is no com- 
pensation. The usual platitudes about dying for a coun- 
try's honor and the like are totally inadequate. Yet such 
homes, for the most part, have been lifted by this circum- 
stance above the usual plane. New resources have been 
summoned from the deep well of life and these have made 
the difference. The suffering of these homes should awake 


in the community a sense of fellowship, so that their 
strength might be made available for other homes, yet to 
face the same tragedy, and the numerous homes that live 
in a selfish world of their own creation. 

Modern society, it seems is unable intelligently and ef- 
ficiently to control and direct into creative living thestrong 
urge that draws men and women together. Because of this 
failure, the married state has rather become the victim. 
It is essential that a new effort be made, now, when the 
war has aggravated both cause and effect, to understand 
the underlying causes of failure and how to eliminate 
them or neutralize their effects. 

There are certain trends that indicate the way of ef- 
fective change. The changing status of woman asa worker 


beside man, must be the basis for a new understanding of — 


the home. The war has shown how it may be done when 
it must be done. Better homes will not be prisons in which 
women are shut off from the rest of the world but centers 
and from which with men they go out to play their part 
in the larger issues. 


If such a goal is to be achieved, a way must be found to, 


lighten the necessary drudgery which woman alone has 
had to endure. Applied science has eased her burden. 
Applied understanding should carry the process farther. 
Under the necessity which war has entailed, some domes- 
tic functions like cooking and washing have been socialized. 
Other household tasks may be done on a community scale. 

Finally it should not be left to the poorer people to bear 
and nourish the children of the future. Society as such 
should rescue this great enterprise. In order to give all 
children equal privilege and also to allow both parents 
to perform their chosen tasks, child nurseries should sup- 
plement the present school systems. If these and all 
branches of education are imbued with the proper spirit 
and are guided by a fuller knowledge of life, the result will 
finally be a youth who may be trusted to live creatively. 

Thus the war, while it has shown up weaknesses that 
are inherent in the modern home, and has actually hast- 
ened the collapse, has also shown the kinds of strength 
needed to survive and provided examples of survival 
which give both encouragement and guidance. 


Hasty and Hurriedup War Time Marriages 


A considerable proportion of these hasty unions have 
already ended in separation and a higher percentage will 
result in divorce after the war. The outlook for the hur- 
ried-up unions are much more favorable than for the 
hasty matings, but even here a higher percentage will 
eventuate in unhappy marriages, separations and divorces 
than in peace time, because a considerable proportion of 


them have not had the test of the normal duration of court- 


ship and engagement to insure the existence of tempera- 
mental compatibility and the similarity in interests, val- 
ues, and ideals important for success in marriage. The 
influence of separation, while it may bind some couples 
closer together, will in other cases lead to their growing 
apart, developing conflicting attitudes and ideals, with the 
consequent disruption of the marriage relation. From ad- 
dress by E. W. Burgess, Pacific Northwest Conference. 
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Postwar Problems of the Family 


By ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


ONE OF THE biggest problems con- 
fronting the family after the war will be its economic re- 
adjustment. Is it not a paradox that so far the war has 
brought unparalleled prosperity to America and the great- 


est fear to millions of what will happen after the war? 


Our families will face enormous problems: the transition 
from wartime to peacetime employment, the returning 
demobilized soldier looking for reemployment, the migra- 
tion of families and industries from wartime centers back 


- to their home communities or to new locations, the menace 


of inflation probably greater after than during the war, the 
spector of unemployment, the certainty of high national 
taxation to meet governmental running expenses and the 
huge interest on our staggering war debt. é 

How great and how prolonged will be the economic 
crisis of the postwar period depends in part upon how 
adequate will be the measures taken to cope with them. 
At all events the following forecasts by economists seem 
to me, a non-economist, to plot the main outline of events 
to come. 

1. The recession following the war. The first phase will 
be demobilization of the armed forces and the reconver- 
sion of plants from wartime to peacetime industry. The 
consequent inevitable unemployment will bring sharp dis- 
tress to many individuals and families. 

2. An economic upswing. This will come more or less 
speedily as measures are or are not taken to facilitate the 
transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy. The 
tremendous backlog of savings and delayed demands for 
automobiles, houses, washing machines, electric refrigera- 
tors and other consumers’ goods will undoubtedly create 
a peacetime boom of enormous proportions. Many new 
developments, like air conditioning, television and the 
family airplane await the end of hostilities. New housing 
with manifold conveniences and functional design are just 
round the corner of the end of the war. So effective will 
be our postponed wants and our new desires that our tra- 
ditional system of free enterprise even without over all 
economic planning will seem to have justified itself. The 
national income reached 142 billion in 1943. Economists 
and business men are figuring on 120 billion or more as 
the national income after the war. 

3. Postwar depression. This boom which may last sev- 
eral years, like its predecessor, of the twenties, will be 
followed by a financial crash in the opinion of certain 
leading economists. Its magnitude will be determined by 
many factors that cannot all be anticipated. Two assump- 


tions, however, are involved. First that the United States, 
blinded by the illusion of the temporary success of the 
system of free enterprise, will not have taken the drastic 
measures necessary to avert a postwar depression. Second, 
that our measures of social security and other provisions 
such as insurance of bank deposits will cushion the sharp- 
est effects of the depression. Out of the lessons of this 
crisis it is hoped that statesmen will devise a policy that 
will combine the best elements in our system of free enter- 
prise and the encouragement of initiative and a sound 
program of economic planning. The miracles of production 
we achieved during the war by the partnership of business 
and government proves it can be done. Must we undergo 
another depression to utilize our productive energies to 
the best advantage for all the people? 

A second great problem confronting the family after 
the war is its housing. Bad housing, like the poor, is 
always with us, was once the American attitude. But 
government housing, during the thirties, however, has 
demonstrated that it is feasible to provide good housing 
for low wage-earning groups. 

Three or four years of war with a stoppage of new con- 
struction for normal civilian use means a real deterioration 
of the nation’s housing. The temporary wartime building 
of substandard dwelling units has still further worsened 
the situation. These should be demolished as planned 
after the war. Much more important, however, is an ade- 
quate housing program under both government and pri- 
vate auspices to meet the needs of one-third of our families 
who are poorly housed. 

A third human problem which will reach a peak after 
the war is that of family disruption and disintegration. 
The most obvious manifestation of it and the one easiest 
to measure will be an enormous increase in the divorce 
rate. Many factors are combining to give the United 
States its highest divorce rate in history after the war. 

First there are the hasty and hurried-up marriages of 
war time, especially those around army camps and over 
seas, most of which may last for the duration but many 
of which are headed for dissolution after the war. In all 
these cases short acquaintance did not provide sufficient 
opportunity for many couples to find out if they were 
temperamentally compatible, if they were congenial in 
tastes and interests and if they have a basic mutual under- 
standing sufficient to meet the situations of married life. 
Then there are the romances which may be termed “hur- 
ried up” in the sense that the couple was acquainted and 
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perhaps even engaged before Pearl Harbor. But in many 
cases, with the prospect of the young man being drafted, 
the date of the wedding was advanced. Perhaps more 
numerous are the so-called “furlough marriages” where 
the leave of absence may in extreme cases be only long 
enough for the nuptials. 

A final influence making for separation and divorce in 
the postwar period will be the hasty and ill-advised mar- 
riages after the war. The deficit in marriages during a war 
(our marriage rate began to decline in 1943) is made up 
after a war according to the experience of World War I. 
In the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy the decline in marriages during the years of war was 
entirely made up after the war. 

Calvin Hall showed statistically that the abnormally 
large number of marriages after World War I “led sub- 
sequently to a greater number of divorces than might be 
expected from comparison with the divorce rates for other 
years.” This higher than otherwise expected divorce rate 
continued for eleven years. 


The greater instability of postwar than prewar mar- _ 


riages is to be expected. Many couples, engaged before 
or during a war, may marry at its close in spite of changes 
in attitudes, interests and personality. During the war one 
member of an engaged or married couple who are sepa- 
rated for the duration may form habits and develop inter- 
ests incompatible with the conceptions. of the other 
member of what is desirable family behavior. Some broken 
engagements and unhappy marriages will take place either 
because of ignorance of the changed personality of the 
other or because of the hope of reforming the other, or 
from a sense of obligation hesitating to break an engage- 
ment entered into before or during a war. 

Then, too, after the war there will be a marked tend- 
ency toward hasty unions. Marriages will take place on 
short acquaintance, courtship and engagement since so 
many young people will wish to make up for what they 
have missed of marital bliss because of its enforced post- 
ponement during the war. Many young men will marry 
at a later age than usual because of wartime bachelorhood, 
and if the pattern of behavior after World War I is fol- 
lowed will be, on the average, inclined to court younger 
Yvomen. The older women, perceiving their disadvantage 
in the marriage market, will be less discriminating in their 
choices. The end result will be a higher divorce rate. 

A high divorce rate is to be expected after the war, but 
how high? Hornell Hart has had the courage to place 
himself on record with a startlingly high estimate. He 
shows first that in the past few years there has been an- 
nually one divorce for every five marriages instead of the 
one to six ratio of the twenties and early thirties. He 
then forecasts that in the years immediately after the war 
the divorce rate will double to one divorce for every two 
or three marriages. His estimate, in my judgment, is 


probably too high. Perhaps a safer estimate is that after 
the war divorces will be at the rate of one to every four 
marriages and possibly if the war continues into 1946 may 
tend to approximate one to three marriages. 

A consideration of divorce leads directly into the fourth 
problem facing the postwar family, that of marital con- 
flicts resulting directly or indirectly from the war and the 
adjustments to them. This may be seen both from the 
standpoint of the husband and of the wife. 

The returning soldier has a triple problem of adjust- 
ment: to his family, to his job, and to civilian life. Many 
a man of course will find the resumption of normal rela- 
tions to his wife and children and relatives extremely 
easy. The nostalgia of servicemen, especially those in 
foreign lands, will predispose them to set a high value 
upon familiar places and to taking up again their civilian 
roles, especially those in the home. 

A minority, but still a considerable proportion of re- 
turning service men, will find adjustment difficult to 
home, industry, and community life. The thrill and ex- 
citement of fighting, the alternating discipline and freedom 
of military life, will have left an impress upon their 
habits and attitudes. The settling down to the tame rou- 
tine of humdrum family activities will be difficult for some 
and perhaps impossible for a few. 

Wives also have experiences during wartime that may 
make for difficulties in adjustment afterward. The wife 
who has been working may be able to retain her job at a 
higher rate of pay than received by the husband especially 
if he was not working before the war. She has also been 
upon her own and has had to make many decisions includ- 
ing those which normally would have been made by the 


husband or at least those in which he would have had a 


major voice. Some wives resent their husbands’ demands 
that they quit work and give their full time to the home. 
Husbands grown accustomed to military life may tend to 
introduce the giving of orders and discipline in the home. 

Many wives of servicemen become lonesome, restless 
and seek social life. The attraction of the new associate 
who is physically present may become stronger than that 
of the absent soldier whose letters may become shorter, 
more infrequent and less intimate. She may doubt his 
fidelity which she feels gives her justification for an affair. 
If this is reported to her husband by a third person con- 

Adjustment will be difficult for many husbands and 


wives hecause of all that separation has symbolized. Many 


unions, it is true, have been strengthened by the knowl- 
edge on the part of the husband that there was a wife 
and perhaps a child at home to give meaning to what he 
was fighting for. But divergent experiences, changes in 
interests and values will pose personal problems of adjust- 
ment which some couples will find difficult to resolve. 
A fifth postwar problem significantly related to the 
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family is that of the child and the youth. Certain facets 
of this problem may be briefly mentioned. 

First there is the great crop of war babies. A small but 
important group of these is composed of offspring of un- 
married mothers and soldier and sailor sweethearts, often 
casual acquaintances. Large cities and war-camp communi- 
ties report a marked increase in the number of illegitimate 
infants. In the postwar world the chances are bright that 
further progress will be made in erasing the stigma from 
innocent children and of affording them normal family life. 
More significant as a social problem is the far larger group 
of babies born and reared in wartime without adequate 
care because of a mother engaged in industry or without 
the oversight of a father in the military services who may 
never have seen his little son or daughter until after his 
return from the war. 

Then there are the children who during the war re- 
ceived less than usual guidance and example because 
father or older brother was in the armed services and be- 
cause mother or older sister was working in industry. In 
many communities the children of wartime have had less 
than customary recreational supervision because of the 
drafting of leadership personnel and the reduction of staff 
due to mistaken wartime economy. 

Little wonder that since Pearl Harbor juvenile delin- 
quency continued to increase, an increase that will carry 
into the first few unsettled years after the war. The rise 
in delinquency has been most marked with girls in their 
early teens, a group neglected in recreation planning. 

Heavy responsibilities, often of adult magnitude, have 
been placed upon boys and girls of fifteen, sixteen and 
seventeen. In general youth has responded magnificently 
to the challenge. Yet a man’s pay for his work may go to 
a boy's head. How will he face the reverse situation 
after the war of being demoted to a lesser job at lowered 
wages? 

A most significant development of the wartime situa- 
tion has been the recognition by youth of its responsibility 
for juvenile delinquency. In New York a committee of 
the Boys Brotherhood Republic investigated the school 
situation in relation to problem behavior of adolescents 
and made an enlightening report to Mayor La Guardia. 
In Moline, Illinois, a recreational center was opened by a 
group of high school youths with the assistance of an ad- 
visory adult committee. In Chicago, through the Area 
Project, young adults from the community working under 
a neighborhood committee are developing a program of 
activities for the welfare of the children. 

During the postwar period youth will likely have a still 
larger role to play in meeting its own problems. Already 
a campaign is under way to lower the voting age to 18. 
Youth of 18, 19, and 20 are risking their lives for the in- 
stitutions and ideals of American life. Youth will expect 
to play a significant role in the postwar world, particu- 


larly in the solution of the problems which are of vital 
import to them. 

The sixth problem of the postwar world involves the 
role of women. Will it remain the same, will it be lower 
or higher than in the prewar and the war periods? 

One important factor in determining the future of 
women is the sex ratio. Other things being equal, the 
position of woman has been higher in times and places 
where there exists a higher proportion of men than of 
women, and lower when there are more women than men. 

One effect of war is to produce an excess of women be- 
cause of male casualties incombat. Alarm is already being 
expressed about the possible results of a great dispropor- 
tion of women to men after this war. Will this not mean 
that thousands if not millions of women will remain hus- 
bandless and childless after this war? Should not some- 
thing be done about it? Perhaps some drastic solution 
should be tried. For example, the suggestion has been 
made in England, should not polygamy be introduced and 
legalized to meet this problem? 

In England, Professor C. E. M. Joad is reported to have 
already made the proposal that the British laws be altered 
to permit a man to take a number of mates. Calling monog- 
amy unsatisfactory he is quoted: 

“I, for example, like the company of different women 
for different purposes—one to go to dinner with, another 
to go to church with, another to cook for me, another to 
mother me, another to play games with, another to make 
love to.... Polygamy might absorb Britain's preponder- 
ance of women.” 

Similar proposals were made in Europe after World 
War I and not adopted. Neither will they be put into 
effect after this war, because they are against the mores. 

There are those like Pearl Buck who fear a loss in the 
status of women if they will greatly outnumber men after 
the war. She says: “If many women compete with each 
other for a few men. . . the place and power of men will 
be exalted all out of proportion, and we shall eventually 
have a fascist relationship between men and women.”! 
She pleads with women, without being overly optimistic 
of the success of her appeal, to have the character to re- 
frain from entering this oldest of competitive struggles. 

Undoubtedly there is substantial grounds for Pearl 
Buck’s expectation that woman's status will be lowered 
relative to men’s if women greatly outnumber men after 
the war. But what are the possibilities that the sex ratio 
will be greatly disturbed by the war? 

There is reason to believe that there will be no marked 
excess of women over men after the war. To date? the 
deaths of American soldiers in action have been less than 
the deaths from traffic accidents on the home front. While 


1 American Unity and Asia. New York, John Day Co., 1942, p. 
111. 


2 March 16, 1944. 
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unquestionably the bitterest fighting lies ahead, the allied 
command appears to be taking every care to keep casual- 
ties at a minimum. The opening of the second front is 
being postponed until the Allies have such a preponderance 
of air power that the invasion attempt can be successfully 
made at the lowest possible expenditure of human life. 
The side that is supreme in the air is the one with com- 
paratively light casualties. Then, too, the advance of 
medical science has revolutionized the treatment of 
wounded soldiers so that a much smaller proportion of 
casualties result in death than in World War I. Accord- 
ingly, while heavy loss of life cannot be excluded, the 
probabilities are that in the United States at least the sex 
ratio will not be markedly altered. At most there will be 
only a slight preponderance of women after the war. 

In the period after World War I women won many 
spectacular symbols of equality: woman's suffrage, bobbed 
servers point out that these are the external signs of 
equality with men but question whether women have 
gained its substance as measured by their achievements. 
Why have American women with all their opportunities 
and privileges failed to make contributions comparable 
with those of men to the arts, to literature and to science? 
There are of course, brilliant exceptions: Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mary Baker Eddy, Jane Addams, Pearl Buck, and 
in France, Madam Curie. The exceptions here not only 
prove the rule but also suggest that individual women can 
make creative achievements comparable to those of men. 

During the war American women have demonstrated 
as have also their English and Russian sisters that they 
as well, if not better than men. Women have been ad- 
mitted to the armed services of WACs, WAVES and 
SPARS. 

Certain of these wartime gains may be imperiled and 
even lost in the postwar period. Many wives and mothers 
now engaged in industry will gladly return to the home. 
Others will want to keep industrial jobs. A study of the 
Kaiser shipyard workers in the Portland area revealed that 
half the women employees would like industrial jobs after 
the war. Will industry give women equal consideration 
after the war or prefer to employ the returning service- 
man? Or will it decide to retain women workers because 
of their experience and skill? It is evident that much de- 
pends on whether there is full employment or underem- 
ployment in the postwar world. 

On the whole, however, women will come through the 
war and into the postwar period with substantial gains, 
the chief of which is the demonstration of her capacity to 
perform most jobs previously exclusively masculine. 

This review of the problems facing the family after the 
war is sufficient to indicate that they are as great, if not 
greater, than those of the war. Certain of these problems 


like those of full employment, full productivity and ade- 
quate housing involve the basic workings of our economic 
and political system. Their solution requifes a combina- 
tion of economic planning and the utilization of individual 
initiative and free enterprise. 

Other problems like those of divorce, juvenile delin- 
quency, marital adjustment, the status of women and race 
relations are essentially cultural and are peculiarly in the 
realm of those working in the field of child development, 
marriage counselling and family life education. 

The central clue to dealing with these problems appears 
to be a happy combination of planning on the one hand 
and on the other, the reliance upon the initiative, the 
thinking, and the action of each family and individual. 

One evident need of the postwar period is a great in- 
crease in marriage counselling. The marriage counsellor 
is keen to use all the available resources that research, 
opinion of authorities and community agencies have to 
offer. 

A second need of the postwar period is that of the 

expansion of education for marriage and family living. 
This movement received a great impetus in the last decade 
when college and university students demanded courses 
in preparation for marriage. The next decade after the war 
will see these courses, at least in their substance, intro- 
duced generally into high schools. The problem, however, 
is how to utilize courses in family and social living so as to 
change attitudes and affect conduct. The initiative and 
thinking of youth needs to be released and utilized if we 
are to have measurable success in the control of problems 
such as juvenile delinquency, equality of girls with boys, 
good race relations, and adjustment in marriage. 
_ A third need is more knowledge about human behavior 
and the factors making for success in family and social 
relations. Beginnings of this knowledge have been pro- 
vided by biology, psychology, psychiatry, sociology and 
economics. Cooperative research involving all these dis- 
ciplines is essential to the achieving of a science of human 
behavior adequate for the problems of social living. Our 
child guidance research centers are important because they 
make an all-round study of the physical, psychological and 
social factors in the development of the child from infancy 
to youth as at the Child Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of California. It is desirable that these studies of 
human development be carried still further into young 
adulthood, into maturity and into old age. 

The problems facing the family after the war are stu- 
pendous and not easy of solution. They involve basic 
changes in economics and in education. They demand the 
utilization of research to the solution of problems. But 
they can be solved if we attack them with the same de- 
termination, the same energy and the same resourceful- 
ness that we are now exerting in the winning of the 
War. 
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Panel Discussions 


Education for Family Life in the 
Community 
Leader: Dr. Hazet M. Cusxinc 

Generai observations: Broad scope of family life educa- 
tion; much neglected in education setup heretofore. It is 
necessary in all levels of school life, in all community or- 
ganizations, and finally (or perhaps firstly) into all the 
homes as either direct or indirect influence. 
-* Two phases of work: (1) What is seen—dress parade, 
open meetings, etc.; and (2) what is not so easily seen— 
repercussions after meetings and private conferences 
_ which are the result of thought stimulated at these group 
gatherings. These latter are like the part of the iceberg 
that is not seen—very much there and quite deep below 
the surface. 


Intimate nature and complexity of problems: The prob- 
lem of adjusting is not so simple. Johnny, who daydreams 
in school, cannot be adjusted by the mere admonition to 
sit up and pay attention. We have to get at the cause of 
the daydreaming. Often such factors as mother-father 
conflict, impact of a- grandmother, feeling of guilt or in- 
security are obvious. Always the factors of the problem 
are complex, very complex. The program is vital. It needs 
to be broad, yet it needs close individual and detailed 
attention of well-qualified persons at the helm. - 


Specific observations: There is a need for a broader pro- 
gram in this state which will penetrate into all corners and 
all communities of the state. One known value of the pro- 
gram is the work of organizing mothers of children two to 
five years old so that motherhood and‘ child care becomes 
a less isolated job. However, the program begins long 
before the two-year stage of childhood is reached. All 
communities should have a survey of their resources for 
coordinating the efforts in the community for wholesome 
family living. There is a necessity for training and for 
using volunteer workers. This works two ways—it 
multiplies results and it benefits both the giver and the 
receiver; it is an opportunity for many women to con- 
tribute real civic service. One problem in family life edu- 
cation in this and similar war industry areas is to give 
much-needed aid to industrial workers who are mothers. 
This is a definite and always individual service. One 
problem that presents itself constantly is how are we to 
enlist lay leaders who will know when to confer and when 
to refer. There is a time to get advice on simple matters 
and a time to ask for counseling on more complex matters, 
and a time to be sent to a psychiatrist. Congress gives aid 
to agriculture, subsidizes pig programs—why not get 


real help for family relationships? This panel regards 
family life education as a Number One Problem in our 
nation. Perhaps we might interest the industrialist in the 
dollars and cents value of family life education and family 
counseling. There is a correlation between family prob- 
lems and absenteeism. This should concern the business 
world. In this field there is the perennial problem of how 
to get people out to discuss personal problems before those 
problems become too acute. It is a problem of adult edu- 
cation, to some extent, to reach through the parents down 
to the children and to stabilize home and family relations. 
No program in family life education can be static, situa- 
tions change, needs change. 

Methods: Besides the better known methods of child 


care study groups, organizing neighborhood play groups, 
giving individual guidance and so on, unique methods were 
presented. High school forums have been developed in 
one place for discussion of personal problems on family 
problems, boy-girl relationships, preparation for marriage, 
sex education. The question of how far we can go, how 
far we ought to go, and by what means we may proceed 
farther than we ever have before in this important business 
of sex education was discussed. An instance of method 
from another approach was the plan in Portland where 
they have developed parent meetings at nursery schools 
with dinner served for parents and for children which 
gives opportunity for much needed discussions between the 
parentsand the teachers which will mutually benefit both. 


Conclusions: Family life education is important. It 
touches at the roots of democracy, the home. The need is 
widely felt from those acute individual needs to those 
general ones which are seen on the mass scale. The pro- 
gram requires a special type of personnel, well-adjusted 
persons of fine educational background, of varied experi- 
ence and of broad human understanding. There is a need 
for more teachers in this field, teachers with basic emo- 
tional maturity and pleasing personality. Last and most 
important of all, this panel sees one concrete need in the 
field of family life education (at least in the state of Wash- 
ington) which should engage the interests of individuals 
and of groups. This is vital and we recommend that in- 
terested persons pick up their ears and do something about 
it. There is a need of a state bill for school funds to enable 
schools to include parent education programs in their regu- 
lar routines. At the present time, no program in family — 
life education is directly financed. Members of the whole 
group were unanimous in recognizing this need. No pro- 
gram can operate without noney. If the money were 
available, the personnel could be found who would do the 
job. We end with the note on which we began, the scope 
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of the work of family life education is broad, it touches all 
education levels, and it directly affects the foundations of 
society, the home. 


Family Life Education for High 


School Students 
Leader: Mr. Custer BABCOCK 


In our discussion with Mrs. Gruenberg on family life 
education for high school students, we accepted certain 
basic assumptions as a point of departure. All agreed that 
these times in which we live, subject the home to unusual 
tensions and stresses, and that the home more than ever 
before must provide a sense of security, a feeling of affec- 
tion and understanding. Second, we went upon the as- 
sumption that the school has a definite responsibility to 
provide the basic understandings, the supporting skills 
and the socially desirable attitudes upon which whole- 
some and satisfactory family relations are built. 

It was the conclusion of the panel that education for 
family life, in the secondary school, must cut across all de- 
partmental lines and that every subject-matter area within 
the school curriculum have a distinct contribution to 
make. It was felt that the experiences of young people in 
the school should be constantly related to the real-life 
situations with which youth are confronted within the 
family. Specifically mentioned were the-problems of inter- 
cultural and inter-ethnic relations, the problems of voca- 
tional competence, housing, budgeting, home-manage- 
ment, child care, recreation—all areas within the school 
curriculum. It was felt, however, that these departmental 
contributions should not be limited to specifics. True, 
understandings and skills without interpretation and ap- 
plication are in themselves barren things. 

As a more or less logical outgrowth of this generaliza- 
tion, the panel seemed to agree that, again, throughout the 
curriculum there is a responsibility to aid in the develop- 
ment of broad spiritual values; that a satisfying philosophy 
of life is fundamental to the development of those com- 
pletely satisfying human relationships within the family 
unit. 

In our discussion we developed the generalization that 
the secondary school has a responsibility in the field of 
sex education since sex education must be recognized as an 
integral part of family life education. In this area, as in all 
others, the age level at which such instruction is to be 
given and the content of such material must be determined 
by the needs of the particular young people concerned. 

In response to a question from the floor it was stated 
that while parents have a responsibility in helping young 
people to interpret the mores of society, young people in 
their turn have the same responsibility to try to under- 
stand their parents and their parents’ point of view. The- 


only way in which misunderstanding between parents and 
children can be overcome is through the establishment 
within the home of a completely cooperative, give-an-take 
situation—such a situation providing the common ground 
upon which mutual understanding and respect can be 

And most satisfying of all, perhaps, was the un- 
expressed sentiment of the panel that our youth in the 
high school is unafraid, that given the best which we as 
parents and teachers can provide, they will meet the chal- 
lenges of today’s crisis and of the postwar world. 


Family Counselling 


Leader: SCHOLFIELD NEWHOUSE 


There seems to be no doubt in the collective mind of a 
physician, an attorney, an educator, a social agency ad- 
ministrator, a Big Sister, a judge, a professor of sociology, 
and a public health nurse that the family, as a source of 
social problems and as a solution of social problems needs 
counseling. We are agreed that the need for such counsel- 
ing has increased tremendously, especially in areas which 
might be termed non-financial. Important causes in the 
increase in need appear to be (1) breaking up of families 
through enlistment and (2) the influx of families of war 
workers who were more effectively recruited than they 
were informed about Seattle housing conditions. 

We are well agreed that, also who should do the coun- 
seling. Dr. Robert Rutherford is keenly aware of medi- 
cine’s need for the assistance of social and psychiatric 
agencies. Miss Anna Moore believes public health nurses 
must be well enough informed to know to whom to refer 
the health problems which are emotional as well as physi- 
cal.- Judge Evangeline Starr admitted the court's de- 
pendency upon the social work agencies for assistance 
both in solving problems and in keeping to a minimum 
problems of affiliation, abandonment, and non-support. 
Asa counselor of students on a university campus, I have 
long been aware that social work and psychiatric help be- 
yond what the university is able to give, is available and 
must be used. Attorney Arthur Barnett believes that 
lawyers in general know incredibly little of the social 
welfare factors in the cases of their clients. Judge Starr's 
expression indicated strong agreement on this point. Mr. 
Barnett urges that legal training should include factual 
social materials which will enable the attorney to recog- 
nize at least that problems do exist and better yet, teach 
him to whom to refer such cases. Mr. Orville Robertson 
of the Family Society and Mrs. Charles G. Miller of the 
Big Sister Service modestly admitted that the agencies they 
represented were handling successfully a large number of 
family cases and proposed to continue to do so. 

Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, chairman of the panel, insisted 
that we cannot stop with such statements of need and 
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called for suggestions. A hearty accord was offered Dr. 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor's suggestion of periodic 
meetings at which all of us in work related to social welfare 
might receive information concerning the existing agencies 
and how they might be used. Mr. Robertson, Dr. Burgess, 
Professor Hayner of the University of Washington Sociol- 
ogy Department, and I are especially eager to influence the 
Dean of the University of Washington Law School— 
perhaps through just such a series of meetings—towards 
the belief that there is a place for information concerning 
social welfare agencies and work in the study of law. I 
must confess that I find the prospect of such training a bit 
frightening when I imagine what foundations our social 
structure might be shaken if the legal profession could 
successfully be corrupted with sociological views. 


Guidance Today 


Leader: Dr. Epwim B. Stevens 


The panel emphasized the preventive work that has 
been done by the schools and social agencies, but wished 
to register its judgment that guidance today is “too little 
and too late.” The war and the peace may be lost on the 
home front because of the lack of juvenile protection; 
maladjusted parents; too few teachers; teacher selection 
which fails to select the best; education that does not 
educate guidance-m’nded teachers and parents; a cur- 
riculum which does not obtain the best efforts of students 
and teachers; a lack of welfare agency personnel; equip- 
ment to care for the mentally and physically sick; a lack 
of physicians, psychiatrists, nurses, case workers, etc 

The reason is obvious. The war must be won. While 
this is true, we should not be foolish and excuse ourselves 
for stupidity. We have the resources to keep the home 
fires burning. 
are left on the home front. 

limit. 

2. We must organize on a scale large enough to do the 
required job. 

3. As we expand, our educational and welfare agencies, 
we must maintain quality and standards. 

4. In-service training and short intensive training 
courses for teachers, guidance officers, parent and 
welfare workers are essential. 

5. We must seek and use the federal aid under state 
control which is being provided for the education of 
all young people and the re-education of uprooted 
people of all ages to enable them not only to be self- 
supporting but to render the maximum service to 
their fellowmen. 

6. We must use all available agencies dealing with the 
individual problems of youth. Teachers should be 
aware of the facilities of the schools and those out- 


side agencies whose purposes are to offer specialized 
individual treatment. 
7. Such a program requires: 

a. More teachers 

b. Better trained teachers 

c. Smaller classes 

d. A personnel program in the schools as well as in 
industry 

e. Parent-community-teacher cooperation 

8. The resources are adequate if they are utilized. Some 

are: 

a. Federal aid 

b. More mature teachers 

c. Younger apprentice teachers 

d. Returned service men and women who can be re- 
trained 

e. Married women with more training and aptitude 
for education than industry 

f. The recognition on the part of the people of the 
essential character of education 


Home-School Cooperation 
Leader: Mrs. L. C. Gumour 

An informal panel opened with individual contribu- 
tions, then a general discussion led by Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg. Mrs. Nisseau brought to the front a question 
as to why there should be an apparent lack of interest on 
the part of parents of a rural community to the vital re- 
organization of school district problems, hence curtailing 
action at a time when far-sighted planning and action 
should be taken for benefit of all concerned. 

This directed the discussion to the recognized need for 
closest harmony in home-school relationship, but also 
recognized the fact that barriers do exist, created possibly 
by the fact that often contacts are made between home 
and school only when either parent or teacher must assume 
a defensive attitude. 

Mrs. Gruenberg pointed out that parents and teachers 
have each a distinctive role and cannot be lumped into one 
class. The teacher has an objective view point—the 
parents, a subjective view point; together these would be 
of great value. 

How to erase existing barriers then became the discus- 
sion: 

1. Intelligent cooperation by understanding knowledge. 
Parent-teacher principles and policies given to 
teachers in training so they are ready to accept a 
parent: naturally. 

2. Home visits but only after a teacher is trained and 
patterns laid down so that she may be accepted in the 
home naturally. 

3. Demonstrations where parents are invited into the 
school at a given time and for a given purpose with 
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situations discussed and observed so that the parent 
has a definite knowledge of school routine. 
. Equally important for the teacher to have knowledge 
of home routine. Mrs. Gruenberg feels that every 
teacher should have sustained a twenty-four hour 
experience with children somewhere along the train- 
ing road because the preschool group is an important 
field into which the schools must reach. The nursery 
schools are a fine example of happy adjustments under 
trained leaders. 

. That regulations against married teachers must be re- 

moved. Mrs. Gruenberg told of an “Ax” teacher be- 

ing dismissed because she made the statement that a 

married teacher should be able to keep her job. That 

was 25 years ago. Now in the same city, 85% of the 
teachers are married. 

6. Young teachers are ready to accept parents and visits 
easily but older teachers, trained in different attitudes, 
feel burdened at the extra effort required. The ideal 
situation would be for the teacher to visit in enough 
homes each term to give a cross-section picture of edu- 
cational and physical setup, and economic back- 
ground of her class. 

7. Mrs. Gruenberg feels the initiative move for closer 

cooperation must come through the organized group, 

or the schools. In cases where this has been applied, 
the results are spontaneous and well-received by 
parents. Mrs. Gruenberg used as examples the follow- 


ing experiences: 
a. A white teacher called in the colored mothers of 
her class of 40 12-year-old boys—to warn them of 
the dangers of this age, and to inform them of 
b. A principal writes a personal card to a parent ask- 
ing them to come to school and get acquainted at 
their convenience, whether it be evening or Sunday, 
and considered the extra effort was fully justified 
~ by the response. The P. T. A.’s are a fine medium 
for the school initiated program of this sort. 

8. Recognition of high school parent-teacher relationship 
on different level. Here the barrier is the young people 
themselves. Here it must be general visiting or time 
off to make contact with teacher. 

9. Many times the teacher's viewpoint is too far re- 
moved from parent views in putting first thing first. 
Mrs. Gruenberg told of her fifteen-year-old daughter's 
school history teacher who made a point of emphasiz, 
ing history at a time when other fifteen-year-old 
problems were paramount in the family life. Years 
later the history teacher told Mrs. Gruenberg how 
disappointed she had been at the trained parents’ 
attitude. Mrs. Gruenberg replied, “You were in- 
terested only in history. I had to live with my 
daughter.” 


10. Time and opportunity must be given teachers and 
parents to meet at times convenient to both. This 
might be worked out by using the high school student 
as a supplementary teacher in other classes, even pos- 
sibly in homes. , 


Conclusion: Continual and persistent adult education 


of both teacher and parent will eventually crumble the 


barriers and change attitudes. With the assistance of such 
a splendid family life conference annually, it is to be ex- 
pected that in this Pacific Northwest all barriers between 
home-school will in the future be entirely eradicated. 


Religion and the Family 
Leader: Miss MILLER 


In these strenuous times everyone feels on his own— 
and feels inadequate. Therefore there is a spiritual hunger 
and a type of religious awakening. The question arises, 
“Is this feeling well enough grounded to be lasting when 
‘fair weather’ returns.” 

Why has religion nc,: 
called religious homes? 

I. 
ficial and smacks too much of form. Parents in many 
cases fail to be honest with themselves or their chil- 
dren as to the place religion actually holds in their 
lives. Parents must develop a theology if they are to 
share it with their families, It is not enough to have 
a passive goodness and love in the home—there must 
be some conversation and articulate expression of 
religion to carry it into the lives of the family. — 

2, Religion should be so much a part of life that it will 
be natural. This will lead to respect for individuality 
as different members express themselves in different 
ways. Where religion is not meaningful and does 
not carry through in the various avenues of life, it 
carries little influence. It should be a source of 
power. There were varying opinions as to the func- 
tion of religion and the validity of religious tech- 
niques. Wide patterns of solution were presented 
from those who believe that simply reading the Bible 
had tremendous moral value, to those who regarded 
as indispensable varying interpretations of religious 
practices and concepts. 

3. The church and home must work together on this - 
problem. There were two ways suggested that the 
church could help: indoctrination and progressive 
education ideas of helping the child to begin where 
he is, finding that he can express religion through 
every experience of life. Both the intellectual and 
emotional aspects must be recognized. Religion is a 
way of life as well as a set of beliefs. 
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4. Because of indifference rather than antagonism, the 
majority of homes accept no responsibility for re- 
ligious training or for placing the child in contact 
with a religious institution for such training. This 
raised the problem of how children in such an en- 
vironment can be best brought into a working con- 
tact with religious teaching. Here again the solution 
ran the gamut from intensive personal child evangel- 
ism and recruitment to released time from schools to 
responsible professional religious leadership. 

5. This challenges religious institutions to make religion 


important in the homes and raises the question as to - 


whether they are equal to this task, and are other 
agencies capable and willing to cooperate with these 
institutions in making religion a power for better 
living. Because of this the group felt it would be 
wise at some future conference to have a general 
session where the various agencies and institutions 
could discuss together how religion in the family can 
be made a vital part of life. 


Nursery Education 
Leader: Dr. M. Cusine 


Dr. Cushing introduced the discussion by emphasizing 
that our thinking should take the larger view point—not 
concentrate entirely on the immediate situation but keep 
in mind what universal preschool education might mean 
in terms of the later adjustment of school children and 
adults. We should remember that this is one portion of 
the population for which no allotment of school funds has 
been made. Many parents are eager for socialization op- 
portunities for their small children—they are aware of the 
needs of the preschool children but have no way to meet 
them. 

The following questions were offered for discussion by 
the panel members: 

1. What is the next step in bringing about opportunity 
for nursery school for children of all parents? Not 
just monied, working mothers, etc. 

2. What differences should there be between the war 
and a peace program? 

3. How can we do good individual guidance in the war 
program and create a real home-school relationship? 

4. What will become of present buildings and equip- 
ment? 

5. Will the peacetime school be viewed as an adjunct or 
a substitute for the home? 

6. How can we best establish the nursery school as the 
first rung of the educational ladder and as an agency 
for improving family living? 

7. How can we reach parents and spread knowledge of 
the value of nursery school? 


Dr. Cushing proposed the following for discussion: 

1. How may nursery school education be continued 
after the war? 

2. What plans should we make? 

3. How should we spread an understanding of the 
nursery school? 

4. To what extent should parents be included? 


The discussion brought out the following points: 

1. Different types of schools will be required. We will 
have to estimate the needs of the community and 
plan different ways to meet them. We must be flexi- 
ble and varied in our thinking. 

2. The community must help plan. We must use all the 
community resources. 

3. The nursery school is here to stay. It must be in- 
corporated into the school system—made the first 
rung of the school ladder. 

4. We must build a bridge between the present emer- 
gency and the postwar world. We must carry the 
present interest in nursery schools over into postwar 
society. 

The following are “planks” for this bridge: 

1. Use adult education to spread the idea. Parents are 

the tie between school and community. 

2. Emphasize community planning and bring in all in- 
terested groups such as the social agencies and the 
unions. 

3. Continue the use of war committees such as the 
King County Day Care Committee, also use ones 
like the State Planning Committee. 

4. Use the present situation for education—emphasize 
the need of good housing, set standards, encourage 
visitors, do more in parent education; remembering 
however that Federal Works Agency controls the 
policies and procedures. 

5. Try to have nursery schools included in the plans 
for postwar housing. Fight to make housing authori- 
ties aware of the need for them. 

6. Educate the doctors, nurses, teachers, social workers 
and parents of the future in child development. 

7. Work to establish the nursery school as the first 
“grade” of the school system by coordinated plan- 
ning—all the teachers working together. 

8. Use the teachers’ associations to develop an under- 
standing of the right kind of nursery school. 

g. Push. nursery schools politically. Do lobbying in 
Washington to obtain necessary laws and funds. 
10. Develop the basic idea of community planning for 
child needs. The nursery school is only one phase of 

such planning. 
Esrner K. Harris, Summarizer 
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Safeguard Family Health in War Time 
The Significance of Legislation for Family Health 


By Harriet S. Daccett 
Professor of Law, Louisiana State University 


The passage by the 1942 Louisiana Legislature of Act 
202 providing for the enrichment of bread is a heartening 
sign, as it symbolizes a desire by law-making bodies to keep 
up with scientific development and progress. It seems that 
many industrial organizations are furnishing vitamin pills 
free to their employees in unlimited quantities. There 
the purpose doubtless is twofold—to improve the health 
and spirit of their employees and to increase the efficiency 
of those employees in the interest of private industry. 
That a state should see fit to insist that its bakers provide 
these necessary elements of the diet of the public taken 
from them in the refining of our food is certainly progress 
in the important matter of keeping pace legally with the 
progress of scientific development. When we realize that 
not very many years ago the state was not concerned even 
with the cleanliness of bread, it is a long stride to the idea 
of inclusion of proper elements in this staff of life. 

We have been disheartened in the past by the fact that 
the breeding and feeding and registration of animals, be- 
cause of the amount of material gain involved, had out- 
stripped in attention the care in such matters of the human 
beings of our commonwealth. The great educational 
campaigns and unceasing energy of the health and other 
departments must doubtless be responsible in great part 
for the absorption of this lag. Commercial advertising, 
too, has played a tremendous role in the education of the 
public, particularly since the advent of the radio. 

Let no cynic cry that vitamins are the fad of the mo- 
ment! That is an unessential detail so far as the funda- 
mental objective symbolized by the act is concerned. The 
health and proper feeding, housing and general physical 
well-being of the family is without a doubt one of the 
larger problems for the happiness and social functioning 
of the family as the basic unit for a stable community. 
Lawyers, social scientists, psychiatrists, psychologists and 
others are in the process of working out formulas for 
lacking at this time for the well-being of the family, judg- 
ing from the depressing increase in the divorce rate in our 
country. The legal lag is great, however, considering what 
is already known about regulations conducive to the best 
interests of the man, woman and child trinity to which 
future society must look. 

We are concerned now with post-war planning. The 
thinkers of our time may perhaps work out a practical 
plan for an international society which will control the 


mass murder of war. The integers, the units, the atoms, 
the activating components, i.e., the happy families of this 
society, must carry on whatever plans for the future men 
of our day may be able to formulate. If we do not isolate 
the vitamins for the feeding of this family which will con- 
trol the widespread scurvy and pellagra of the spirit which 
is disintegrating the family, we need have little hope for 
the postponement of the end of the world. 


Flour and Bread Enrichment* 
One-fourth of the energy or caloric value of the diet of 


‘the average American citizen is furnished by wheat bread 


and wheat flour. Indeed our average citizen consumes six 
and one-half ounces of bread and flour daily, which in 
terms of bread is six and one-half slices. The wheat grain 
in its natural form is an important source of the B group of 
vitamins, including thiamin and niacin, and of the essential 
nutritive mineral, iron. In the process of milling wheat to 
produce white flour and bread these essential food ele- 
ments are removed tothe extent of go per cent. As a con- 
quence recent surveys by nutritional authorities indicate 
that the diet of one-third of the American people is some- 
what deficient in the B, vitamins, particularly thiamin and 
niacin, and in iron. 

Thiamin (vitamin B,) enables the body cells to use 
properly the starches and sugars of the diet for energy 
purposes. Thiamin is also necessary for normal appetite, 
normal intestinal activity, and normal functioning of the 
nervous system. Mild degrees of deficiency of this vita- 
min result in decreased physical and mental stability, de- 
creased energy, and increased mental and physical fatiga- 
bility. It is for these reasons that thiamin has been nick- 
named the “morale vitamin” and the “fitness vitamin.” 
Long continued and great deficiency of thiamin is the 
principal cause of the disease known as beri-beri which is 
frequent among Asiatic peoples whose main article of diet 
is polished rice. 

Like thiamin, niacin is a member of the B group of vita- 
mins. Niacin is also important in facilitating the utiliza- 
tion of food substances by the body cells for energy 
purposes. Mild deficiencies of this vitamin prevent the 
attainment and enjoyment of full health and vigor. More 

“Ol 
the Health Committee of the City 
Club of Chicago in support of legislation in Illinois. 
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severe grades of deficiency of niacin result in the disease 
common in the Southern States known as pellagra which 
involves skin eruption, soreness of the mouth, stomach dis- 
order, and injury to the nervous system even to the point 
of insanity. 

Iron is an all-important mineral since it is absolutely 
necessary for the manufacture of the normal amount of red 
blood by the bone marrow of the body. Mild iron defi- 
ciency leads to varying degrees of anemia or decrease in 
the amount of red blood. Mild anemia means reduced 
efficiency and well-being and increased susceptibility to 
fatigue and disease. 

The general use of whole wheat flour and bread or of 
bran (the husk and germ of the wheat berry removed in the 
process of milling) would largely prevent the reduced 
vigor and health resulting from deficient intake of the B 
vitamins. However, bran is not likely to be added volun- 
tarily to the diet by many people and would constitute 
another item of food expense. 

Whole wheat flour and bread constitute only 2 percent 
of the flour and bread consumed by the American people 
in spite of many years of advocacy of whole wheat bread. 
Our people, like those of foreign lands, definitely prefer 
the palatable, well-risen white loaf to the darker or whole 
wheat loaf. Moreover this indifference to the desirability 
of whole wheat bread is greatest in persons of the lower 
income groups, who need the most nutritious bread since 
flour constitutes a larger element in their diet. 

Since the people of the United States want their bread 
white, correction of the resulting vitamin and mineral de- 
ficiencies can best be made by adding the most important 
of these food elements; viz., thiamin, niacin, and iron, to 
white flour and bread. Thiamin, niacin, and iron are read- 
ily available at low cost and when added do not alter the 
taste or appearance of white flour or bread. 

Because of these facts the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council, which is the scientific 
advisory body to the Government of the United States, 
two years ago recommended that all white flour and white 
bread be enriched; i.e., have thiamin, niacin, and iron 
added in amounts sufficient for food needs but not for 
medicinal purposes. Accordingly, the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Federal Security Agency of the 
Federal Government established standards defining en- 
riched flour as white or near white flour having not less 
than 1.6 or more than 2.5 milligrams of thiamin, not less 
than 6 or more than 24 milligrams of niacin, and not 
less than 6 or more than 24 milligrams of iron per pound. 

Although enriched white flour and bread are not quite 
the equal of whole wheat flour and bread, the enrichment 
of white flour and bread with thiamin, niacin, and iron 
very quickly received the support of the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association and 
of many prominent nutrition authorities including: 


Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Mayo Foundation. 

Dr. James S. McLester, University of Alabama and 
Chairman of Council on Foods and Nutrition, 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. Robert R. Williams, Chairman, Committee on Rice 
and Sugar, National Research Council. 

Dr. Warfield T. Loncope, Johns Hopkins Medical 
School and Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Dr. W. H. Sebrell, United States Public Health Service. 

Dr. P. C. Jeans, University of Iowa School of Medicine. 

Dr. Arthur L. Bloomfield, Stanford University School 
of Medicine. 

Dr. T. D. Spies, University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine. 

Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, University of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Watson Davis, Director of Science Service, selected 
the enrichment of white flour and bread with vitamins 
and minerals as one of the most important science achieve- 
ments of 1941. The United States Army and the Office of 
Indian Affairs of the Department of Interior now purchase 
and bake only enriched bread. The States of South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana recently enacted flour and bread enrich- 
ment laws. On a purely voluntary basis, one-half of the 
white flour and bread now sold in the United States is 
enriched. 

The American people prefer and consume white flour 

and bread almost exclusively and as a consequence the 
diet of approximately one-third of the citizens is somewhat 
deficient in thiamin, niacin and iron. This means that the 
health, energy and efficiency of one-third of the people of 
our States are subpotimal because of these hidden vitamin 
and mineral hungers which all too frequently go unrecog- 
nized. 
Although one-half of the white flour and bread now 
sold is also voluntarily enriched with these important food 
elements, most of the cheaper grades of flour and bread 
purchased by the low income group are not. Consequently 
enrichment of all white flour and bread sold in the State 
would do vastly more per dollar for the health of this 
group than any other food reform. The cost of enrich- 
ment is about 25 cents per barrel (200 pounds) of flour and 
I cent per 100 loaves of bread. 


Oleomargarine Fortification 


When the income of a people is low, especially over a 
period of time, their food is likely to be lacking in con- 
stituents necessary for buoyant health. Recent dietary 
studies show the nation’s need for at least 10 to 20 percent 
more milk, 10 to 25 percent more butter or vitamin-rich 
fats, 25 to ‘70 percent more tomatoes and citrus fruits, and 
about twice as much of leafy, green, and yellow vegetables, 
These are called protective foods since they contain vita- 
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mins which not only guard against acute dietary diseases 
but also help to maintain a higher level of good health. 

War has increased the cost of these vital food materials 
and too often the family income has not increased enough 
to offset the changed price levels. This results in a less 
adequate diet and a more limited variety of roods for many 
people. Consequently, fortification of certain i 
foods becomes especially important for the duration of the 
war, and desirable from the standpoint of public health 
and economy after the war. 

One of these inexpensive foods is oleomargarine, which 
is made by churning bland fats other than butterfats in 
ripened milk, generally skim milk. The fat may be vege- 
table, nut, or animal, or a combination. 
furnishes the same amount of fat (81 percent) and the 
same number of calories (3,325) per pound as butter. 
Oleomargarine differs from butter mainly in vitamin A 
content. 

Vitamin A is one of the important vitamins. It helps to 
protect against infection. It is especially needed for 
growth and for healthy bones and teeth and is important 
for good skin and good linings to the nose, mouth, and 
organs throughout the body. It has taken on a war nick- 
name—the blackout vitamin—because it is needed for 
normal eyesight in dim light. When a person has too little 
vitamin A, his eyes cannot adjust quickly from bright 
light to darkness. This eye trouble ‘is known as night- 
blindness. Consequently, cleomargarine should be forti- 
fied with vitamin A in sufficient quantity to aid in pro- 
tecting those who use this butter alternate against these 
manifestations of vitamin A deficiency. 

During hearings held by the United States Food and 
Drug Administration in connection with the formulation 
of a vitamin standard for fortified oleomargarine, 9,000 


USS.P. units was established as the average vitamin A con’ 
tent per pound of butter. Accordingly, fortified oleo- 
margarine has that potency, although some manufacturers 
add an appreciable excess as a factor of safety. The ap- 
proximate cost of 9,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A is one- 
third of a cent. 

The fortification of oleomargarine with vitamin A has 
received the support of the Committee on Foods of the 
National Research Council, the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association, and the 
following prominent nutrition authorities: 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, Department of Hygiene and Pub- 

lic Health, Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Director, Food Research Institute, 

Stanford University. — 

Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Mayo Foundation. 

Dr. W. H. Sebrell, United States Public Health Service. 

Oleomargarine fortified with vitamin A has been on the 
American market since the fall of 193'7, but before that it 
had been manufactured in several European countries, in 
some of which it is compulsory to fortify all oleomargarine 
with vitamin A. At the present time about half or more 
of the oleomargarine sold for table use in this country is 
have recently enacted laws requiring the fortification of 
oleomargarine by the addition of vitamin A. 

Nutrition authorities have recently estimated that the 
diets of at least one-third of the people of the United States 
are deficient in vitamin A. Obviously, vitamin A de- 
ficiency is more common in the low income group whose 
members are the chief consumers of oleomargarine. Con- 


sequently, the fortification of all oleomargarine used as a 


butter alternate will aid materially in combating night- 
blindness and other evidences of vitamin A deficiency. 


A Balanced Life for Mental Health 


" (Continued from page 42) 


that only our bodies rested in sleep but that our minds 
continued the job: After exercise and sound sleep we 
awaken refreshed for the next day. Our minds work 
clearly, logically and efficiently. This is far more intelli- 
gent than trying to whip ourselves up by stimulants or 
escape sedatives. 

Emotional tension is another problem very prevalent 
due to the early training and ignorance on the whole 
question of expressing our emotions. The natural, normal 
and happy expressions were lost and buried by the repres- 
sions and inhibitions of one period and the compensating 
license and irresponsible behavior of the succeeding 
period. The behavior result is conflict, guilt, worry and a 
train of problems which follow. 

Re-education is followed by play, fragrance, flowers, 


music, drama, dance, a sunset or moonlight on the water. 


Beauty in any form helps to create a mood that will help us 
to relive some of the joys of courtship throughout the 
many years of marriage. Re-education comes through the 
intelligent but changing pattern of our sensory reactions, 
from stimuli which create a feeling or a mood. In marriage 
we have seen an intelligent but literal application of the 
books on marriage. This interpretation of the books is of 
course to be expected in a mechanical age ruled by the 
slide rule, compass and other mathematical instruments. 
In a machine age with its exactness and rigidity we need 
even more attention to the free expressions of our emo- 
tions through music, through dance, through dramatics. 
Only in these recreational activities can we develop more 

spontaneity, more naturalness, more happy moments that — 
will remain through life as rich memories and strong bonds 
of marriage. (Continued on p. 64) 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations—A meet- 
ing of Committees of the National Conference and 
joint sessions with the American Home Economics As- 
sociation and the National Council of Parent Education, 
was held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 18-20. The 
sessions were centered around the “Post War Problems of 
Marriage and the Family.” Sunday and Monday were 
devoted to working meetings of the standing committees 
of the Conference and of special committees concerned 
with the discussion of professional education for marriage 
and family counseling. 

The Standing Committees of the Conference held round 
table meetings on Education for Marriage and Family Life 
in the High School, Gladys Hoagland Groves, Marriage 
and Family Council, Inc., Chapel Hill, chairman; The 
Contribution of College Courses on Marriage arid the 
Family to an Understanding of the Problems of Marriage 
After the War, Perry P. Denune, Ohio State University, 
chairman; Education for Marriage and Family Living in 
the Community in the Post War Period, Muriel W. 
Brown, chairman; Marriage and Family Research, Ralph 
H. Ojemann, University of Iowa, chairman; The Nature 
of Marriage Counseling, Lester W. Dearborn, Boston, 


chairman; The Use, Value and Methods of Personal Con- 


ference in College Courses on Marriage, B. F. Timmons, 
University of Illinois, chairman; The Role of the Court of 
Domestic Relations, Marie Munk, Juvenile Court, Toledo, 
chairman. 

Consideration of the existing need for marriage coun- 
seling is being augmented by the greatly increasing de- 
mand for counseling after the war and six committees were 
organized to discuss and to make a report upon different 
phases of this subject. Of the six committees which met in 
Chicago one dealt with the problems of professional train- 
ing for the fulltime worker and the other five were con- 
cerned with the problems of professional training of per- 
sons who need equipment in this field in addition to their 
training for the professions of law, medicine, ministry, 
nursing and teaching. The chairmen of these committees 
were; for the full time worker, Ernest R. Groves, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Robert J. Havighurst, 
University of Chicago; law, Max Rheinstein, University 
of Chicago; ministry, Edward W. Blakeman, University 
of Michigan; medicine, Erwin O. Krausz, M.D. Henrotin 
Hospital, Chicago; nursing, Madeline Roessler, Cook 
County Public Health Unit; teaching, Henry Bowman, 
Stephens College and Ruth A. Matson, Child Study 
Association of America. 


A feature of the Conference was the staging of a com- 
munity council at work, under the direction of Muriel W. 
Brown, U. S. Office of Education, in which the different 
participants took the roles of the executives of public and 
private social agencies of the community. 

The meeting of the Advisory Council was devoted to 
the planning of work of the National, Regional and State 
Conferences in the post war period. Merton Oyler spoke 
on the problems of organizing a conference in rural states; 
Evelyn Millis Duvall stressed the new goals toward which 
our efforts should be directed and Muriel W. Brown out- 
lined the trends and the objectives to be achieved in family 
life education. 

The joint general session with the American Home 
Economics Association and National Council of Parent 
Education was on the subject Adjustment of the Family 
and Its Members to a Peace Time Society, with addresses 
on the “New World Order” by Josephine Schain, New 
York, and The Adjustments Within the Family of the 
Returned Serviceman, by Coleman R. Griffith, University 
of Illinois. The joint sessions of discussion groups were 
organized on the following topics, Child Care in the 
Family of Tomorrow, Muriel W. Brown and Mary E. 
Murphy, chairmen; Economic Adjustments of the Family 
After the War, Helen Jeter, chairman; Family Counseling 
in Resolving Family Problems, Gladys H. Groves, chair- 
man; Sources of Youth's Codes of Behavior—College 
Age, Howard McClusky, University of Michigan, 
chairman; Sources of Youth's Codes of Behavior—High 
School Age, Evelyn M. Duvall, Association for Family 
Living, chairman: Woman and the Law, Paul Sayre, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, chairman. 

The discussion on family counseling was introduced by 
two provocative papers War and Postwar Factors in 
Family Counseling by Carl R. Rogers, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Preventive and Remedial Family Counseling 
by Lester W. Dearborn, discussed by David Slight, Roy 
Dickerson, and Gina Weinmann. 

At the general meeting of the National Conference an 
overall picture of the work of the committees during the 
Conference was presented by their chairman or secre- 
taries. The members were unanimous in their expressions 
of preference for the working type of conference instead 
of the former traditional plan of presenting papers and it 
was voted that the new type of meeting be continued in 
the future. 

The annual business meeting was then held with re- 
ports from the Board of Directors and the chairmen of the 
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Committees on Resolution and Nomination. It was voted 
to submit to members by mail vote an amendment to the 
Constitution increasing the number of vice-presidents 
from one to three. 

The new officers for next year are Sidney E. Goldstein, 
chairman of the New York State Conference on Marriage 
and Family, president; Emily Harshorn Mudd, director, 
Family Marriage Counsel, Philadelphia, first vice-presi- 
dent, and Evelyn Millis Duvall, director, Association for 
Family Living, secretary-treasurer. 


Awards At the recent meeting of the National Conference 
of on Family Relations in Chicago the following 
Merit Awards of Merit were announced: 

To Adolf Meyer, eminent psychiatrist, in recog- 
nition of his contributions to our understanding of hu- 
man behavior in terms of the whole personality, of his 
interest in the family as an institution for the moulding of 
personality, and as the significant social unit in society, 
and, in appreciation of his great service to this organiza- 
tion as its second president. 

To Ethel S. Dummer, in appreciation of her pioneer 
service in instituting and supporting the first institute for 
child research in the world, for her emphasis upon human 
and spiritual values in human relations, and for her stimu- 
lating efforts in bringing about the integration of the find- 
ings of the biological, psychological and social sciences in 
their application to human problems. ~~ 

Pacific Northwest Conference.—Plans are being made 
for the 1945 meeting of the Conference, which will be held 
in Spokane, Washington. For the year 1944-45 Hazel 
M. Cushing, Director Family Life Education Program in 
the Spokane Public Schools, is president and C. E. Dent, 
professor of sociology, State College of Washington, 


is secretary. 
Meetings and Events 


American Home Economics Association.—The central 
theme of the twenty-sixth annual meeting, held in 
Chicago from June 20-23, was “The Family it. the World 
of Tomorrow.” The meetings opened with a joint 
session with the National Conference on Family Relations 
and the National Council of Parent Education reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Two general sessions were devoted to “Postwar Levels 
of Living,” with papers on “Improving the Nutritional 
Status of American People” by Theodore W. Schultz and 
Lydia J. Roberts, University of Chicago, and for ““Improv- 
ing the Adequacy of Medical Care” by Palmer Dearing, 
M_LD., U.S. Public Health Service, and Elin L. Anderson, 
University of Nebraska; and on “Improving Housing for 
Family Living” by Philip M. Klutznick, Federal Housing 
Authority and Edmond H. Hoben, National Association 


of Housing Officials, Chicago. Departmental meetings 
dealt with the variety of subjects, including “Strengthen- 
ing Homes for Postwar Living” and “How Extension Can 
Help Families with War and Postwar Adjustments.” 
Research Round Tables were on the following subjects: 
“Needed Research in Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment,” “Physical and Social Well-being of Families,” 
and “Postwar Use of Wartime Savings.” Reports of this 
meeting will be published in forthcoming issues of the 
American Journal of Home Economics. 

Family Life Education by the Clara Elizabeth Maternal 
Health Fund.—Because of requests from parents, teachers, 
and youth groups for sex guidance in family life educa- 
tion, assistance has been given in classes to students of 
seven of Flint’s junior and senior high schools and the 
Junior College. During the 1943-1944 school year, over 
4,000 boys and girls heard four one hour discussions dur- 
ing which the Dickinson Models were explained. The 
value of boy and girl friendships is always carefully con- 
sidered. Special emphasis is placed on personality and 
character development. As an experiment during the 
early part of 1944, the Fund, David B. Treat, director, 
in cooperation with the Mott Foundation and the Junior 
College, conducted a preparation for marriage class under 
the title Marriage and the Family. Continuation of this 
service will, it is believed, also promote the general 
objective of the Fund. 

North Carolina College for Negroes.—The third annual 
conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family, 
Gladys Hoagland Groves, Director, was held April 14. 
The sessions opened with two student forums for high 
school and college age on “Our Wartime Problems.” Ad- 
dresses were given on “An Endocrinologist Looks at Mar- 
riage and Family Life,” and “Prevention and Treatment 
of Juvenile Delinquency.” Round table discussion groups 
on “Helping Young People Today” dealt with problems: 
in College, in High School, in Grade School, before School, 
in Community, at Home and at Church. 


A Pupil Planning Project on Family Relations.—In the 
April issue of Journal of Home Economics, May Van 
Deusen describes a high-school course organized by the 
students in the following steps: 1, a statement of the aims 
of the course, 2, questions to be discussed, 3, division of 
the class into committees, 4, reports of committes, and 
5, group thinking to arrive at some understanding of the 
situation. 

Toledo Institute for Parents.—On May 4-5 the Toledo 
Preschool Council, an organization sponsored by the 
Family Life Education Program of Toledo, held an insti- 
tute for parents, with Mary Shattuck Fisher of Vassar — 
as leader. There were three meetings with lectures and 
discussions on the following topics: War Time Fathers, 
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Educational Experiences for Young Children, and Some 
Problems of Guidance. The Institute was held in one of 
the churches and a nursery was set up for the day so that 
mothers could bring their children. The nursery was 
supervised by a former nursery school teacher, assisted 
by four high school girls who had had twenty weeks of 
observation and participation in one of the day nurseries, 
under the supervision of the Preschool Consultant of the 
Family Life Education Program. 

University of North Carolina.—A Workshop in Edu- 
cation for Marriage, the Family and Domestic Counseling 
was offered to a limited number of mature students, 
July 31-August 18, under the joint auspices of the de- 
partment of sociology and the division of public welfare 
and social work with Ernest R. Groves as director. He 
was assisted by Donald S. Klaiss and Gladys H. Groves 
‘serving as consultants. 


Recent Publications 


Alternatives for the Persecuted Child.—“‘I am convinced, 
on the basis of work with these targets for teasing and 
bullying, that persecuted children can greatly improve 
their position through consciously experimenting with 
attitudes and skills, to the end of eventually acquiring 
effective ones—just as children can improve their swim- 
ming or reading or dancing through conscious efforts to 
apply knowledge of a new method of thinking and work- 
ing. “Where there’s a skill, there’s a way—to overcome 
fear,’ concludes Arthur T. Jersild, as a result of extensive 
research. This applies to the present problem too, because 
persecution is basically the product of fear. Ralph C. 
Preston, in Mental Hygiene, April, 1944. 

The Child and Research._—“‘It is clear, even now, that 
our colleges and universities are undergoing important 
changes as a result of the war, and that the post-war 
period will see significant changes in the curriculum in 
general and in the specific course adaptations of particular 
departments. In such event, social scientists may find the 
child a challenging pattern or operating actuality, and 
sociologists may see in the social development of the child 
a major area for scientfic exploration and an intriguing 
project for pedagogical exploitation. For this is the stimu- 
lating challenge of the child as a scientific concept, that in 
it so many of the basic principles of sociology and of the 
unexplored problems of sociological research are combined 
into an operating pattern, at a time in the life of the indi- 
vidual, and in a stage of simplified development, when 
they may be most readily understood.” James H. S. Bos- 
sard in Social Forces, March, 1944. 

Child Placement.—Two significant papers on place 
ment appear in the June issue, one by Dorothy Hutchin- 
son, “The Request for Placement Has Meaning” and the 


other by Frieda M. Kuhlmann, “Placement Resulting 
from Psychosexual Disturbance in a Mother-Son Rela- 

Co-operative Play Groups.—"Too few parents of the 
future are having adequate education for developing family 
life that is wholesome not only in its physical aspects but 
in its emotional, social and spiritual atmosphere as well. 
How can we best extend these important phases of edu- 
cation throughout the curriculum and into homes, pres- 
ent and future? Parents’ co-operative play groups afford 
one of the best answers to this question. For the early 
and effective socialization of human beings, for the educa- 
tion of parents—present and future—and for vital ex- 
perience in cooperative community effort, these play 
groups organized and directed by parents for their own 
children under guidance of specialists in child nurture are 
of unique and concentrated value.” Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor, Journal of Home Economics, June, 1944. 


The Culture of Infants.—‘*While some of the culture 
traits of every other agecategory are transmitted from 
generation to generation by the members of the category 
themselves, no traits of infant culture are passed down by 
infants. Many of the games played by children are passed 
on to the next generation by the children themselves, not 
by adults who often have even forgotten the rules and 
forms by adulthood. But the culture of infants is trans- 
mitted by adults and older children and not by the mem- 
bers of the infant agecategory. Thus, adults and older 
children are the guardians and perpetuators of the infant 
culture.” Howard H. Harlan, in Social Forces, March, 1944. 


Examining an Indian T welfth-Grade Group.—“One boy 
at the Haskell Indian School classified, “I worry about my 
wife,’ and, “My children worry me,’ under True. When 
questioned, he amplified, ‘I know I haven't any yet, but 
I worry about them just the same!” Among Indian groups 
the home has been a planned project, not an accidental 
aftermath of a love affair. Grace Arthur, in Mental 


Hygiene, April, 1944. 


The Family.—“In a world in which much is challenged 
and little seems sure, the institution which we call the 
family stands as one of the solid foundations of our civili- 
zation. For it is the family which provides, or at least 
should provide, the basic security with which man and 
woman, boy or girl, can face the trials and difficulties of 
life. But the family must face scrutiny. No institution, 
just because it is centuries old, should be immune from 
examination. Nor should we assume that it cannot be im- 
proved. The family has changed and will continue to 
change. But we must be sure that the changes are in the 
right direction.” Parent Education Bulletin, University of 
Toronto, June, 1944. 
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Mental-Hygiene First Aid.— There is the type of 
soldier who resents the army because it has separated him 
from his home and his loved ones and he cannot get along 
without them. He is unable to accept the army as he 
finds it, and in this evasive way, through ‘goldbricking,” 
he avoids his responsibilities. This type of soldier is in 
need of psychological guidance. A talk with him will 
usually reveal some childish feelings behind his behavior; 
here, again, professional judgment may be called on.” 
Major Harry L. Freedman, M.C., in Mental Hygiene, 
April, 1944. 

The Psychiatric Screening Process.—‘‘The acceptance of 
a potential psychiatric casualty not only would handicap 
the army, but also would be disastrous to the man himself. 
This is especially true in the case of the selectee who is 
now managing to get along fairly well in the community, 
but who, if inducted, would break down. The problem 
is not only one of ineptness or unfitness for military service 
alone, but also a matter of the fitness and vocational use- 
fulness of the man as a civilian, a fact that is vital in terms 
of needed man power. Rejected men in some instances are 
not merely eliminated from the war effort (e.g., mild 
psychoneurotics, latent homosexuals, and so on), but are 
retained for work that they can perform at their capacity 
level in the community—a point that should be empha- 
sized to those who are so rejected and who show some 
concern about their status. In this “way, more serious 
breakdowns may be prevented; the man can maintain his 
self-respect and be a useful, patriotic citizen contributing 
to the winning of the war; whereas, if he were inducted 
and a subsequent breakdown were to follow, he not only 
would be lost to the war effort and to the community, but 
also would be a burden upon it. 

“Another large group of selectees often rejected for 
army service must be evaluated—the so-called ‘inadequate 
personalities,’ in whom constitutional weakness seems to 
predominate. These men frequently manage to get along 
in their communities among their friends and in the pro- 
tective presence of their families. Perhaps they led a 
much handicapped existence, and were making, in many 
instances, only a marginal type of economic and social 
adjustment, but they were not community problems as 
such. .. taken away from their sheltered and protected 
environments, they may be unable to adjust to the army, 
where the conditions of living of necessity are less flexible 
and more impersonal, and where self-sustaining resources 
in the person, capacity for sublimation, self-control, and 
ability to make new friends and develop new parental 
surrogates, and to form new dependencies and ties, are 


necessary.” Sol §. Grossman, M.D. in Mental Hygiene, 
April, 1944. 

Preparing Childen for a World Society.—In the April 
issue of Childhood Education Margaret Mead points out 
ways in which people of different culture or different race 
or different religion can live together so that each group 
contributes something positive to the whole. In this same 
issue, in furtherance of this aim, is presented a collection 
of child lore of a few of the cultures in the United States 
—of the Russiatis, the Finns, the Icelanders, the Chinese, 
the Mexicans, and the Negroes, and of the Spanish speak- 


Personal Notes 


Blanche Carrier is director of weekday education of the 
Northern California Council of Churches and Western 
Nevada with headquarters in San Francisco. 

Lawrence K. Frank is president, 1944-45, of the Ameri- 
can Orthopsychiatric Association. 

Bernice M. Moore is consultant on community and 
family life problems at the Hogg Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Dr. C. C. Pierce, Medical Director Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, Inc. died March 19, 1944. 


Parenthood an Unskilled Profession 


“Parenthood is the last unskilled profession. It is hard 
to assemble the necessary knowledge and information and 
present it in helpful ways to parents. When a child was 
asked, ““What does the father do in the family?” he said, 
“He winds the clock.” When parents ask, “How do you 
discipline?”, they usually mean, “How do you punish?” 
Discipline should be positive, and not merely negative. 
Money is something we all need whether we earn it or 
not. The child has to have cash for buses, food and other 
needs. It should be ‘our’ money. Too many women feel 
that what the husband earns is ‘ours’ and what the wife 
earns is ‘hers.’ There is not enough respect for the home. 
The child must be clean when he arrives in school but he 
may be quite dirty when he goes home. Many say the 
home has failed. Yes. But, who has failed the home? 
What did the schools, the church do to help parents do a 
better job? It is beautiful to speak about the dignity of, 
parenthood but what is needed is to give it real dignity 
and status in the community.”"—Smonm M. Grugnserc 
from address, 1944 Pacific Northwest Conference on 
Family Relations. 
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Current Literature 


Book Reviews 


Introduction To Exceptional Children. By Harry J. Baker, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 


Dr. Baker modestly offers his Introduction To Excep- 
tional Children as a text designed for college students, 
teachers and school administrators. So well does it fulfill a 
great need in the area of child understanding that, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, it might well be required reading 
not only for students but for teachers and school adminis 
trators. For this book presents not only the educational 
and psychological problems which those handling the 
exceptional child may have, but also some of the symp- 
tomatology by which exceptional children may be recog- 
nized, and methods of treatment. Dr. Baker is not content 
to discuss the blind, the deaf and the otherwise con’ 
spicuously disabled children, but treats also the problems 
of slight impairment of seeing and hearing, conditions 
often overlooked. This intentional stressing of the border- 
line child is a valuable attribute of the book. 

Taking the definition of exceptional as the one used by 
the Committee on Special Classes of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, Dr. Baker 
proceeds with a classification of such children into five 
groups. These are the physically handicapped, the men- 
tally handicapped—or the mentally gifted—the neuro- 
logically and psychogenically diseased, the group present- 
ing behavior and adjustment problems, and finally the 
group showing specific educational retardation. Prefaced 
by an introduction on problems of general education and 
problems of exceptional children, and followed by a dis- 
cussion of general problems and a summary and conclusion, 
the discussions of the five groups listed above constitute 
the Introduction To Exceptional Children. 

Logical development of each of these five classifications 
(definition of the term, personality and mental charac- 
teristics of children within the classification, the number 
of children in each group, the problems of informal and of 
formal diagnosis, the discussion of causes, remedies and 
prevention, history of the treatment of the group, and 
sketches of special classes and schools dealing with each 
group) is employed effectively and interestingly by Dr. 
Baker. 

Of special value are the reference lists at the end of 
chapters which give (1) a list of general references, (2) a 
list of organizations or associations engaged in research 
and publication in the field, and (3) lists of periodicals 
containing pertinent material. 

L. W. Sontac, M.D. 
Samuel S. Fels Research Institute. 


Postwar Youth Employment: A Study in Long-Term 
Trends. By David, Paul T. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1943. Pp. 172. $2.00. 


This volume is the last of the series of studies of the 
American Youth Commission. The author points out the 
precarious position of youth in a period of unemployment 
as a result of the occupational, industrial and agricultural 
trends that have been set in motion by the modern econ- 
omy. The improvement of technology requires workers 
with proficiency but the present trend of high ratio of 
adults to youth, assuring mature workers with such pro- 
ficiency, results in an intensification of “pressure for the 
constant growth of practices which attempt to organize 
security (of employment) on the basis of seniority." He 
concludes that “it is probably true that no special curative 
can be devised for youth unemployment which will be 
fully effective at any time of general unemployment,” and 
that youth will be at a disadvantage even in times of rela- 
tive general employment. Chapters of the book are: long- 
term economic trends; major changes in employment 
opportunity; industrial and occupational trends; general 
population trends and implications; the effects of social 
stratification; population and employment trends in agri- 
culture; migration a major youth problem; and directions 
ahead. 


Character Formation Through Books: A Bibliography. 
Prepared by Clara J. Kircher. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America. 1944. Pp. ‘77. 

This annotated bibliography is made up of the books 
in the children’s library at the Child Center of the 
Catholic University of America. The books are also 
character indexed and are used by Thomas Verner Moore, 
M_D., in the application of bibliotherapy to the problems 
of childhood. In an introduction Dr. Moore analyzes his 
bibliotherapeutic procedure and gives brief cases indicat- 
ing the success of this treatment. The books are indexed 
by title, author and character traits. 


Reports of Research 


Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, $.M., Ph.D., “Mixed 
Marriages,” The Family Today, A Catholic Appraisal, 

1944, pp. 107-115. 

In St. Patrick’s parish there were 389 Catholic mar- 
riages and: 388 mixed marriages, or a ratio of mixed to 
Catholic marriages of one to one. In 154 or 39.7 per cent 
of the 388 mixed marriages in St. Patrick's parish, the man 
was the Catholic party and in the remaining 234 or 60.3 
percent, the women was the Catholic, (this is almost ex- 
actly the same proportion found in three previous studies 
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in other areas). Seventy-eight percent of the Catholic- 
marriage families were classified as practicing, 19 per cent 
as mixed religious status (some members practicing, some 
members lax or lapsed) and 3 percent as lapsed families. 
These figures compare with the mixed-marriage families 
as follows: 71 percent practicing, 16 percent mixed religi- 
ous status, and 13 percent lapsed. In those mixed mar- 
riages in which the man was the Catholic party only 42 
percent of the cases were classified as practicing; 28 per- 
cent were mixed religious status families; and 30 percent 
were lapsed families. Considering only unbroken families, 
it was found that Catholic marriages had an average of 
2.03 children as compared with a mixed marriage average 
of 2.01 children. 

Do mixed marriages breed mixed marriages?: Out of 
1332 persons the parents of '702 contracted a Catholic mar- 
riage. Of these 60 percent contracted a Catholic marriage, 
31 percent a mixed marriage, and nine percent an invalid 
marriage. Of 200 persons whose parents contracted a 
mixed marriage, only 44 percent of them contracted a 
Catholic marriage, while 44.5 percent contracted a mixed 
marriage and 11.5 percent an invalid marriage. About 
18 percent of the mixed marriages in St. Patrick's parish 
resulted in the conversion of the non-Catholic party. 
This was about 60 percent of all the converts recorded 
for the parish and led to the conclusion that the greatest 
source of conversions was the mixed marriage. In this 
same parish there were 62 separations recorded and in 62 
percent the original marriage was a valid or invalid mixed 
marriage. Since the “normal” ratio was about 50 Catholic 
to 50 mixed marriages, this was interpreted to mean that 
mixed marriages lead to separation in a proportionately 
larger number of cases than Catholic marriages. There 
was also a disproportionate number of mixed marriages 


leading to divorce—s8 percent. The elapsed time between 
the marriage and the separation (or divorce) showed that 
the average time was 10 years. 


Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, “Personal Appear- 
ance and Neuroticism as Related to Age at Marriage, 
Human Biology, February, 1944, Vol. 16, 15-22. 

Analysis of data obtained from 483 engaged couples 
confirmed the conclusion of other studies that there is a 
positive correlation between physical attractiveness of 
women and their age at marriage. No association was 
found between age at marriage and the personal appear- 
ance of men as judged by self-ratings. But an association 
was found between age at marriage of men and their 
physical attractiveness, as measured by ratings of fiancées 
and friends. For women, the differences in age at marriage 
in relation to ratings of physical attractiveness is greatest 
by ratings of fiancée, intermediate by self-ratings, and least 
by friends’ ratings. For men, ratings of fiancée are more 
discriminative than those of friends. No relationship was 
shown for men or women between age at marriage and 
neuroticism as measured by total score on the Thurstone 


inventory. 
Correction 


The following correction should be made in one of the 
Reports of Research on page 40 of the May issue of 
Marriage and Family Living in the article by Marie 
Pichel Warner, M.D., “The Premarital Medical Consul- 
tation,” The Medical Woman's Journal. “Of the brides 
58% and 29% of the grooms reported no previous sex 
experience” instead of “28%” of the brides as erroneously 
printed. 
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~ Of course the answer will be “But I am to tired to 
play.” If there is no illness and the work is only moder- 
ately hard, then there must be some deficiency. The most 
common is the lack of sufficient food which our younger 
women are taking to keep their lack of proteins, resulting 
in anaemia. The second is lack of proper balance and too 
much food, especially sugars and starches and the third is 
lack of thyroid and other hormones. Sunbaths and exer- 
cise also stimulate circulation much as thyroid does. 
The autonomic nervous system has automatic control 
of heart, lungs, digestion and circulation, yet fear or 
shocks can upset the digestion, the circulation, reproduc- 
tion or other body function. We also know that the emo- 
tions through the autonomic nervous system influence the 
fear stimulates a release of glycogen as energy for flight. 
When repeated shocks exhaust the liver and muscle re- 


serves without replenishing them with food, we see the 
role of exercise, recreation and nutrition in reestablishing 
normal function. 

In the family itself energy is necessary for work, it is 
also necessary for play. Sex and reproduction also take 
energy for normal function. Our very sense of humor has 
its physical effect, even in the homely every day process 
of digestion. 

The type of recreation will vary with the individual 
preferences, it will vary with the time of week in relation 
to the work done. The type of play will vary with our 
sense of guilt or acceptance of recreation. The choice of 
recreation may be influenced by our moods, our powers of 
muscle coordination and skill, our ability to cooperate 
with a group or our fear of people. The choice must be 
made by the person himself. 
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All teachers striving to give ung people today a 

foundation knowledge for i 
riage will find an excellent text in.“Marriage and Family 
Relationships” by Robert G. Foster, the Director of the 
Family Life Department in the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit. In simple, straightforward ter.ns this new book 
explains the psychological, emotional, physiological and 
social fundamentals ‘of a successful marriage, illustrated 
by many case studies, and giving special attention to the 
problems of today's marriages under wartime conditions. 
The facts about sex are given in a straightforward man- 
ner, and all other important factors in marriage—chil- 
dren, money and budgeting, adjustments in the first year, 
meeting crises, family and in-law relationships, planning, 
social life, etc.—are fully treated. 


_ Robert G. Foster’s mew text 
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